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Arr. L—SPRAGUE’'S ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT. 


Annals of the American Pulpit. By Wiu1am B. Spracour, 
D.D. 2 vols. Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, $5.00. 


TuEsk volumes, we need not say, have been greeted with 
high commendation by the periodical press in every part of 
our country. Our readers will remember our mention of 
them in a former issue of this journal. These notices, how- 
ever, have, for the most part, been general ; and we have 
thought that our readers (especially those who pause before 
deciding on the purchase of an extended and costly work) 
might be gratified with a somewhat exact statement of the 
plan pursued, the sources from which the author has derived 
his materials, and the evidence here afforded, that the design, 
if carried out as begun, will not only be a lasting monument 
of Dr. Sprague’s zeal and industry, but one of the richest con- 
tributions which has ever been made to the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of our country. 

The volumes before us, containing fifteen hundred pages, 
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embrace only the “ Trinitarian Congregational Clergy.” Two 
more will be allotted, we understand, to the Presbyterians, 
and three to various other denominations. Each part will 
be sold separately ; and considering the vast amount of matter 
here contained, the labor and expense bestowed on its collee- 
tion, and its intrinsic value as a memorial of some of the great- 
est and best men of ovr country, we cannot but consider the 
price as remarkably low. This part, especially, ought to have a 
wide circulation among the sons of New England in every 
quarter of our land. To the clergy, the entire series will be a 
storehouse of rich and valuable thought ; presenting in a 
great variety of forms the views of some of the ablest men of 
our age, as to what constitutes that “power in the pulpit,” 
which is so much spoken of and coveted at the present day. 
The plan is wholly wnique. Itis that of giving, as far as pos- 
sible, “ personal recollections” of our leading deceased clergy 
from the pens of their intimate associates, with anecdotes serv- 
ing to illustrate either the peculiar characteristics of the indi- 
vidual, or of the times in which he lived. Such a plan must, of 
course, be limited in its application ; but our readers will be 
surprised to learn, that it reaches, in some cases, to those who 
were born nearly a century and a quarter ago, while manv- 
script and traditional accounts preserved in the families of our 
clergy, carry it back to periods even more remote. Dr. Sprague 
has been singularly fortunate in this respect. “ Quite a number 


of the contributors,” as he states, “have been between eighty 
and ninety years of age; six between ninety and a hundred; 


and one has actually completed his century.” Five hundred 
and forty individuals have thus furnished recollections of their 
early associates which must otherwise have perished, but are 
here preserved for the benefit of posterity. In carrying out 
his plan as to those of a still earlier day, the author relies on 
funeral sermons and other accounts published by personal 
friends ; giving his statements, for the most part, in their exact 
words. As a majority of these sketches are not regular me- 
moirs, Dr. Sprague has been obliged to introduce a large pro- 
portion of them by a succinct account of the persons described. 
This adds greatly to their interest. The introductory state- 
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ments are brief, clear, and framed upon a plan which runs 
throughout the work: they furnish an outline, while the con- 
tributors are allowed to give full scope to ,their recollections, 
presenting them in every variety of form, and with a liveli- 
ness, force, and graphic effect, which would rarely have been 
attained by more formal efforts. In many cases, Dr. Sprague 
himself fills out the entire sketch from personal knowledge ; as 
in his account of Dr. Lathrop of West Springfield, Mass., 
which contains a finished and beautiful picture of one of the 
ablest and best of our New England divines. If (as in a 
majority of cases is the fact) the person described has been an 
author, we are presented with a list of his works and the dates 
of their publication, occupying only a few lines, it is true, and 
making very little show, but involving an immense amount of 
research, and rendering this the most complete book of refer- 
ence in our language upon this subject. In addition to these 
more direct labors, there is one thing of a secondary nature 
which would hardly strike the reader at all in first looking 
through these volumes, but which shows the indefatigable zeal 
of the author in perfecting his work. Many hundreds of per- 
sons are incidentally referred to in connection with the indi- 
viduals here described ; but what editor, except Dr. Sprague, 
would ever have thought of following out these names when 
thus left, as it were, “standing in the dark,” and endeavoring 
to throw light on their history? Yet this has been done ina 
large body of foot-notes running throughout the book, con- 
taining dates and other minute information which could never 
have been obtained except by a laborious and widely extended 
correspondence. It is not surprising that the mere postage of 
letters, springing out of this design, has already amounted, as 
we happen to have learnt, (though not of course from the 
author,) to more than a thousand dollars! Taken as a whole 
—considering the difficulty of inducing so large a body of 
men even to promise contributions; the necessity of seeing 
most of them in person (perhaps repeatedly) to explain more 
fully the plan or to urge on its execution; and the delicate 
task imposed upon the author of reducing these contributions 
to the proper length, and excluding or modifying much of the 
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matter offered,—this work must be regarded as one of the 
most remarkable ever attempted. Dr. Sprague has been pre- 
pared for it by the whole training of his life; by the vast col- 


lection which he has made of American pamphlets, especially® 


those connected with our ecclesiastical history ; by his love of 
antiquarian research ; his untiring perseverance in tracing out 
obscure or disputed points ; and his wide-spread acquaintance 
in every part of our country, which has enabled him to enlist 
such a multitude of our leading minds in the accomplishment 
of his design. That it should have cost him more than ten 
years in its execution, is not surprising. May his health and 
strength be continued till he has brought these arduous labors 
to their desired completion ! 

, One of the most interesting points connected with this work, 
is the character and standing of those who have contributed to 
its pages. We have here not only an account of our most 
eminent clergy, but an account drawn up, to a great extent, by 
men of the highest distinction in our country for their talents and 
public services. Being, chiefly, light and animated sketches, 
they give us, in many cases, a vivid impression of the author’s 
peculiarities either of thought or language. Who, for example, 
when reading the following passage in a sketch of Dr. Burnet 
of Norwalk, Conn., could deubt as to its authorship, even if 
the name of Moses Sruarr had been omitted at the bottom of 
the page? “ While writing these lines, his image almost 
appears before me. I seem to see his kind paternal smile, his 
face beaming with comity and benevolence; I hear the melo- 
dious, persuasive accents of his voice ; I see his staid gait and 
his pensive demeanor, and find myself almost reacting the 
scenes of my fifteenth year. I venerated him, indeed, as a 
Christian ; but how little did I then know what the full import 
of that name was. My recollections of him now, however, are 
such, that if cnvocation of saints were a doctrine admissible, 
I should lift up my prayer to him to intercede for me ; for the 
prayers of the righteous avail much. I could do it as heartily 
as the Irish Catholic looks up :o St. Patrick, or the Parisian 
nun to St. Geneviéve. But no; he would chide me for my 
mistake.” * * * “] stand rebuked even for the imagina- 
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tion of an intercessory saint in glory. But my feelings! All 
the gushing tide of youthful affection and reverence comes 
upon me; and before I am aware, I am ready to cry out, 
‘Sancte pater! Ora pro nobis! ” 

In these two volumes alone, we have more than three hundred 
sketches from different quarters, besides the hundreds added 
by Dr. Sprague. Eleven of them were furnished by Professors 
of Yale College; and most of our other institutions, both 
literary and theological, have contributed in like proportion. 
A large part of our most distinguished clergy have added more 
or less to the pages of this work. It also contains communi- 
cations from a great number of our most eminent civilians, 
such as Chief Justices Spencer, Shaw, Dagget, &c.; Judges 
Woodworth, Baldwin, Putnam, R. M. Sherman, &c.; and 
H. G. Otis, Josiah Quincy, W. L. Marcy, D. A. White, 
Rufus Choate, Emery Washburn, and others too numerous to 
mention. Considered simply as a collection of literary speci- 
mens, showing the style and manner of thinking among the 
most celebrated men of the present day, this work cannot fail 
to be regarded as one of extraordinary interest, especially in 
coming generations. 

It has been a leading object with Dr. Sprague, as already 
mentioned, to obtain characteristic anecdotes illustrating the 

‘peculiarities of individuals, or of the times in which they 
lived. In this he has been highly successful. The book 
abounds in striking facts, often related with admirable light- 
ness and graphic power, which give a more vivid impression 
of men and things than could be gained from the most elabo- 
rate descriptions. Some of them refer to the part taken by 
our clergy during the revolutionary war. One may be men- 
tioned, in reference to the Rev. Samuel Eaton of Harpswell, in 
Maine, showing at once the rigid observance of the Sabbath 
which then prevailed among Congregational ministers, and the 
noble exertions which they made to raise men for carrying on 
the contest. “Soon after the burning of Falmouth, now 
Portland, in August, 1775, a recruiting officer went to Harps- 
well to raise volunteers. Unsuccessful in his efforts, one Sab- 
bath morning he met Mr. Eaton on his way to the meeting 
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house, laid the case before him, and urged him to speak to the 
people on the subject. ‘Sir,’ said the pastor, ‘it is my Com- 
munion Sabbath, and I must not introduce secular subjects 
during the day. I will think of the matter and see what I can 
do. Perhaps I will invite the people to assemble in front of 
the meeting house at the going down of the sun.’ This he 
did—after service he went home to his study, and opened his 
Bible to see what he could find adapted to the case. His eye 
fell on this passage—Jeremiah xlvii, 10, ‘ Cursed be he that 
keepeth back his sword from blood.’ At sundown the people 
gathered, and with these words as a text, Mr. Eaton addressed 
them from the horse-block, (now standing.) That night forty 
volunteered for the service required! Years afterward, he 
said to some one to whom he related this incident, ‘ And now 
they call me Tory, because I oppose the present war, (that of 
1812.) They call me a sower of sedition, a stirrer up of strife: 
and J glory in the title” Vol. I, p. 615. 

The reader will be struck with the evidence afforded in this 
work, that there were many among our early clergy who had 
an industry and erudition which are rarely, if ever, met with 
among their successors of the present day. This may be illus- 
trated in the case of the Rev. Elizur Goodrich, D. D., second 
Pastor of the Church in Durham, Conn, After speaking of 


a library which came into his possession by the death of his’ 


predecessor, the account goes on to say, 


“ Here he devoted the first ten years of his ministry to intense study, spending 
rarely less than fourteen hours a day in severe intellectual labor. One simple 
rule gave him uniform health; it was that of rising from every meal with as 
much appetite as when he sat down. His early familiarity with the Latin and 
Greek languages went on increasing throughout life; so that for many years, 
he appeared (as one of his sons remarked) to think in Latin quite as much as in 
English. A large part of his time was, at first, devoted to the interpretation 
of the Scriptures. He had become familiar with the Hebrew while at College; 
and was accustomed during most of his life to read at family prayers directly 
from the original of the Old or New Testament, giving a translation of his 
own with such comments as the case required. His Hebrew Bible now lies 
before me ; and it is interesting to trace the steady progress he made through 
its pages, as recorded at the head of each book with his own pen. It seems to 
havo taken him about fourteen months, on an average, to go through the Old 
Testament. How many times he repeated the process, it is impossible to say ; 
but his reading of the word of God for devotional purposes, as well as for criti- 
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cism, seems to have lain, during his whole life, chiefly in the original tongues. 
Most of his labor, however, was bestowed at this time on the explanation of 
difficult passages of Scripture. There were two physicians in adjoining towns, 
of a skeptical turn of mind. Both of them had an extensive practice through- 
out the county; and wherever they went, were continually throwing out 
insinuations against religion, on the ground of alleged difficulties or contra- 
dictions in the Bible. This led him to study the passages referred to, with the 
closest attention. He had the means of doing so on a broad scale, since his 
library contained nearly all the great commentators of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, such as Calvin, Beza, &c., with a complete collection of the 
ablest Puritan Divines. The conelusions he reached were drawn out in extend- 
ed dissertations, of which I believe more than two hundred were found among 
his papers after his death. Some were apparently intended for the physicians 
in question ; while others were probably circulated by the clergy and friends 
of religion, in the neighboring towns. Thus they answered the purposes of 
those Tracts and shorter Treatises in defense of the Bible, which have happily 
been so multiplied of late for the maintenance of revealed truth.” Vol. [, p. 507. 


Numerous other passages might be extracted, affording evi- 
dence of remarkable learning among our early clergy. 

These volumes abound with anecdotes, giving beautiful exhi- 
bitions of Christian character. We quote one of them from Dr. 
Hawes’ account of the Rev. David Sanford, of Medway, Mass. 
It relates to Dr. Hopkins, author of the System of Divinity, 
and presents that celebrated divine, who has been generally 
regarded as a cold metaphysician, under a new and beautiful 
aspect. “I remember,” says Dr. Hawes, “to have heard Mr. 
Sanford relate one incident of great interest, in which, if I mis- 
take not, his religious experience had its beginning. He was 
brother-in-law of Dr. Hopkins, and they both resided at Great 
Barriagton. On one occasion, as they were attending to some 
matter of business, there was a disagreement between them ; 
and Dr. Hopkins, in a moment of excitement, spoke to Mr. 
Sanford with an unjustifiable severity. Mr Sanford said, that 
when he heard his ill-natured remarks he felt strong, and said 
within himself,—‘ This, then is an exhibition of your disin- 
terested benevolence.’ The next morning, at a very early 
hour, he heard a gentle knocking at his door, and who should 
appear there but his brother Hopkins, with the most mild and 
affectionate manner—his face shining like an angel. He re- 
quested that the family might be assembled, as he had a com- 
munication that he wished to make to them ; and when they 
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had come together, he acknowledged his error of the preceding 
day, and begged the forgiveness, first of Mr. Sanford, and then 
of every member of his household, taking each by the hand as 
he did it. Mr. Sanford said, “Then I felt that he nad got his 
foot upon my neck ; and that taught me the first decisive lesson 
of the superior excellence of Christian‘ty.’”—Vol. I, p. 53. 

There is in the first volume (p. 551) a sketch of uncommon 
beauty from Miss Sedgwick, in which she describes her old pas- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. West of Stockbridge, the friend and follower 
of Dr. Hopkins. We have not room to give it at large. She 
speaks of him as having “a heart brimming with charity, sym- 
pathy and indulgent humanity. Ifhis theories were exclusive, 
and his creed definite and exacting, his charity was unlimited 
and his love universal. If you judged by his preaching, he 
had hope for few; if by his affections, he despaired of none.” 

: “ He outlived his generation, and injustice and un- 
kindness was done to the good old man. Then his integrity, 
purity, and childlike confidence shone forth ; and better than 
all the sermons ever written, was the grosching of his forbear- 
ance, forgiveness, and almost superhuman patience. He then 
illustrated and proved practicable that most ennobling doctrine 
of his Hopkinsian creed,—a complete self-negation,—a total re- 
gard and consecration to the glory of the Creator.” 

In his sketch of Dr. Marsh of Wetherfield, Conn., Dr. 
Sprague relatesa factshowing one of the most prominent offices 
of an early New England pastor, viz,—that of a peacemaker to 
the people of his charge. 


“ The following incident illustrative of this feature of his character is stated 
on the authority of a member of his family. Two brothers, both members of 
his church, men of good repute in society, and past sixty years of age, had for 
more than a year been engaged in a violent quarrel. Repeated efforts had been 
made by individuals and church committees to effect a reconciliation, but all to 
no purpose. Dr. Marsh at length determined to take the affair into his own 
hands ; and requested the two brothers, on a certain day, and ata certain hour 
of the day, to come to his house. Both came agreeably to invitation ; but, 
that they might not meet in their exasperated state, he asked the one first 
offended to sit with his family, and took the other with him into his study, 
and there he labored with him most affectionately and earnestly,—expounding 
to him his Christian obligations and the manifold evils attending the violation 
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of them, until the subduing influence of his expostulations was felt in the expres- 
sion of an entire willingness to be reconciled on Scriptural principles, and in 
actually signing a confession of his delinquency, which the Doctor prepared on 
the spot. The dinner hour having now arrived,—Dr. Marsh invited both bro- 
thers to dine with him; and he took care to occupy & seat at the table between 
them, and to give to the conversation such a direction that they might both 
take a share in it; but while the brother who had felt the magic power of his 
pastor's bland and faithful directions and entreaties, seemed agreeable and light- 
hearted as if he had thrown off a heavy burden, the other was silent and sullen, 
as if his bosom were inhabited by nothing but malignant hate. After dinner, the 
Doctor took him also into his study; and thongh, at first, such was his bitter- 
ness aad obstinacy, that the case seemed well nigh hopeless; yet, after a while, 
the stout heart began to yield, and the man who, just before, had seemed the 
very incarnation of malice, was ready to confess his fault, and ask his 
brother’s forgiveness. The Doctor then drew up another confession correspond- 
ing to the one which his brother had signed, and asked him to sign it, which 
he did with the utmost cheerfulness. The two brothers were then brought to- 
gether, and Dr. Marsh read to them the two articles, and then asked if they 
agreed to the terms there specified; to which they both nodded their assent, 
‘Then,’ said the venerable pastor, ‘ be pleased to ratify the engagement by join- 
ing hands.’ Instantly they grasped each other’s hands, and, bowing their heads 
on each others’ necks, sobbed aloud, and with choaked utterance, simultaneously 
said, ‘Brother, will you forgive me? Brother, will you forgive mef? To 
which each responded, ‘ Yes, yes, and forever.’ After this convulsive emotion 
had subsided, they turned to their pastor, and expressed their gratitude to him 
for the happiest moment of their lives. They soon took leave, the offending 
brother inviting the other to take a seat in his carriage, and they drove off to- 
gether. They both lived together to see more than eighty years, and their 
fraternal harmony was never interrupted.” Vol. I, pp. 621, 622. 


One fact appears conspicuous throughout the pages of this 
work, and that is the power of a long extended pastorate in giv- 
ing form and character to the habits of a people. No extracts 
are necessary to illustrate this fact: it is one of the great dis- 
tinctive features of our early New England Congregational- 
ism. A minister was settled with the expectation cf remaining 
among his people for life. They provided him a homestead, 
with the means of a comfortable support, and he gave himself 
up to their service. He was in most cases, like Dr. Marsh, an 
arbiter among his people, the peacemaker of his neighborhood. 
He gave an impress to their tastes and theirhabits. If he was 
a metaphysician, like Dr. Emmons, he made them understand 
and appreciate his nice distinctions and severe logic. If he 
was tender and winning, like Dr. Lathrop, he diffused the ge- 
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nial warmth of his affections throughout the entire parish, 
Nearly all the clergy who are described in the first volume, 
died and were buried in the places where they were first set- 
tled. For twenty, thirty, forty years or more, they grew in 
strength and influence. They had no desire to change, no am- 
bition to go up higher. And so, on the other hand, no restless 
demagogue could drive them from their people. Here, to 
a great extent, was the secret of the immense power of the 
ministry in forming the character of New England; and to 
this we must come back in a great measure, if our clergy are 
to exert that steady and commanding influence which belongs 
to their office as embassadors of Christ. 

Hardly anything strikes the reader more forcibly in going 
through this work, than the exhibitions it contains of the keen 
wit and genuine humor of our New England divines. We see 
it more especially among the older class, and it formed a prom- 
inent trait in the Puritan character. One of the writers of 
these sketches asked a member of the church in very advanced 
years, whether their pastor (a man distinguished for his learn- 
ing and weight of character) had anything sportive in his dis- 
position. “A great deal,” was the reply, “a great deal! He 
rarely came to our house without a lively flow of wit and hu- 
mor. It was so with all the old people of that day; notwith- 
standing the gravity of their deportment, they had a remarka. 
ble love of fun.” Such we know was the case with Luther, 
John Knox, and many others at the time of the Reformation. 
It was, in fact, the necessary relief of minds which were over- 
burdened with great cares and duties. The very seriousness of 
their characters required some relief, and if they had originally 
any mirthfulness in their temperament, the relief came in this 
way. Clergymen, no doubt, sometimes injure themselves by 
indulging in too much jocoseness; but we hope the day is far 
distant when “ Ministers’ Meetings,” though established for in- 
tellectual improvement and growth in piety, will cease to be 
characterized by hearty explosions of laughter. Mr. Goodell, 
missionary to Constantinople, has a remark on this subject in 
his account of Daniel Temple, one of his brother missionaries, 
which is worthy of notice. He was for seven years a room 
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mate of Mr. Temple in college and at Andover. “In the for- . 
mer part of his religious course,” he remarks, “ Mr. Temple 
very seldom indulged in a real hearty laugh. He thought it 
savored of levity. And when he saw his less scrupulous room- 
mate indulging himself in this respect beyond what he thought 
meet, (which was by no means an uncommon event in those 
days,) he would bring down his fist with mighty energy upon 
the table and exclaim, ‘I said of laughter, it is mad; and of 
mirth, what doeth it? But in after life, he found this also con- 
ducive to health: and he did not hesitate at proper times to 
indulge in it with great freedom, as though he had all confi- 
dence in the efficacy of the medicine. Indeed, his spirit was 
more cheerful in the latter part of his life than it was in the 
former part: and so much the more as he saw the day ap- 
proaching.” 

Besides the relief and elasticity of spirits thus afforded, the 
clergy have often found in their wit one great element of their 
power. Few men ever attempted a second time to run upon 
Dr. Strong, of Hartford, Conn. “ Well, Doctor,” said a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, as he met him in a bookstore, “I think I 
shall go over to East Hartford and hear Mr. Yates, to-morrow. 
I do not think we can expect much from you, seeing you 
are away from your study Saturday afternoon.” “ That’s 
right,” said Dr. Strong, “I advise you to go, sir, for I am go- 
ing to preach to Christians to-morrow.” Dr. Emmons was 
once attacked at a public dinner by one who prided himself on 
his liberal views, and who thought to put an unanswerable 
point by saying, so that all around might hear it, “ Well, eve- 
ry tub must stand on its own bottom.” “Yes, yes,” replied 
Dr. E., “ but what shall those tubs do that haven’t any bot- 
toms?” The mode adopted by Dr. Hyde, of Lee, to make his 
people punctual in attending public worship, was a complete 
practical joke. “If any were absent,” says Dr. Humphrey, in 
giving the account, “ Dr. Hyde always noticed it and was sure 
early after breakfast on Monday morning, to call ard inquire 
the cause. ‘Good morning, Mr. A., how do youdo? ‘Quite 
well, I thank you, sir’ ‘And how does your family do? 
They are all as well as common.’ ‘I am glad to hear it; I 
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. missed you from meeting, yesterday, and as you are always 
there, I thought some of the family must certainly be sick) 
After such a morning pastoral visit, Mr. A. was not very likely 
to be absent the next Sabbath. Though some of his congrega- 
tion had to come five miles or moreto meeting, I once heard 
Dr. Hyde say that he could not tell by looking round upon the 
audience whether it was fair or stormy.” We had marked nu- 
merous anecdotes of a similar kind for the amusement of our 
readers, but are compelled to omit them for want of room, 
We will only add, that very few books in our language contain 
more entertaining matter of this kind than the one before us, 

These volumes, we have already said, will be found of pe 
euliar value to clergymen for the remarks which are inciden- 
tally thrown out in respect tosuccess in preaching. The fact 
of their being incidental, adds to their value. They give the 
lively, off-hand impressions of a great variety of able minds, 
as to what constitutes power in the pulpit, and may be studied 
with the happiest effect by every young preacher. Our limits, 
however, will permit us only to add two or three specimens. 


An account of Dr. Nettleton, which is highly instructive im 


this respect, is given by Dr. Sprague and Dr. Edward Beech- 
er. The latter remarks: “He aimed at the average, common 
mind, and not atleading minds. He sought also to fix a few 
truths deeply in one sermon, rather than to go over a wide field 
of thought. For this purpose he often deliberately resorted to 
a frequent repetition of the leading ideas, till they were deeply 
rooted in the mind.” “He said, also, that a large class of 
minds were awakened and convinced of sin, not by any con- 
nected train of reasoning, but by some one sentence or word, 
which smites and penetrates them like an arrow. He illustra- 
ted this remark by a reference to a sermon that I heard, on the 
parable of the lost sheep. In one part of the sermon, he came 
to a point in his description of the state of the sinner, where he 
rose to the climax of emotion and impression, by ringing out in 
clear and thrilling tones, the words Jost / tosr!! LOST!!! It 
startled and electrified me at the time, but I did not know how 
great was its practical power till he told me that these words 
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had been the arrows of the Almighty to many, in the various 
places in which the sermon had been delivered.” 

Whatever relates to the private life or public ministrations 
of a man like Dr. Payson, cannot fail to interest. We there- 
fore give the following extracts from Dr. Peters’ account of 
that celebrated preacher: 


“His power of conversation was perhaps among the most remarkable of his 
gifts. Like the ‘philosopher’s stone,’ it seemed to turn everything that it 
touched into gold. He was ever awake to ‘the end of (his) conversation,— 
Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever.’ Circumstances; 
persons, topics, and occasions, were al] made use of to produce some religious 
effect ; and he d conscious of his powers to direct any subject to this end. 
He was accordingly free and unrestrained in taking up the topics which others 
had introduced, and his discernment of character, which was quick and often 
surprisingly accurate, greatly contributed to the readiness with which he adapted 
himself to every variety of persons. 

“He had at his disposal, withal, much of what may be called small change, in 
conversation, which so enhances the pleasure of familiar intercourse. He was 
often facetious, playful, quaint, and witty; and yet he would say little things, 
and relate amusing anecdotes and imaginings, in a chaste, delicate, and harmless 
way. The smile that played on his countenance, was subdued and quiet, as if 
he were conscious of the presence of spiritual realities. With the utmost ease, 
therefore, and without producing the slightest impression of incongruity, he 
would pass from playfulness to the deepest seriousness. So natural was the 
transition that no one would hardly notice thechange. His facetiousness indeed 
was ever a near neighbor to his piety, if it was not a part of it; and his most 
cheerful conversations, so far from putting his mind out of tune for acts of reli- 
gious worship, seemed but a happy preparation for the exercises of devotional 
feelings. Hence his instructions and prayers, in the family, and in the social 
circle, where he bad given full play to his conversational powers, were often the 
most thrilling and eloquent of his religious performances. 

“The same was true of his counsels and devotional exercises in the house of 
affliction. There too, as well as in the social circle, he was excited ; and whatever 
awakened his mind to activity, and his heart to emotion, whether cheerful or ead, 
alike prepared him to enter, with his wholesoul, into the sympathies of religion 
and religious wor-hip. 

“ He was also ready and apt, and at the same time delicate and unobtrusive, 
in his reproofs to the careless, ‘n the occasional circumstances in which he was 
placed. ‘What makes you blush so?’ said a reckless fellow in the stage —to a 
plain country girl, who was receiving the mail-bag at a post office, from the hand 
of the driver‘ What makes you blush so, my dear? ‘Perhaps,’ said Dr. 
Payson, who sat near him, and was unobserved until now,—‘ Perhaps it is 
because some one spoke rudely to her, when the stage was along here the last 
time’ This delicate rebuke, thus quietly administered, was no doubt made the 
eccasion of profitable conversation, and it would not be surprising if the young 
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man who was thus made ashamed of his manners, was led on by the kind 
interest of his reprover, from one topic to another, till he was ashamed of Aim. 
self as a sinner before God.” Vol II, pp. 508, 9. 

“A single incident which fell under my own observation, may help to give 
you some idea of him, as he was in the last years of his ministry. In the an. 
tumn of 1826, about a year before his death, I was with him in the administra. 
tion of the Lord’s Supper to his church. The paralytic affection, which at 
length terminated his life, had already begun the prostration of his system. 
His right side was aearly deprived of muscular action, so that he dragged him. 
self with difficulty into the house of God; and his address at the communion 
table was unspeakably affecting. It seemed as if he might say with the beloved 
and venerable John, ‘ Little children, it is the last time.’ It appeared probable 
that the church would never again receive the sacred symbols at his hand ; and 
there was a breathing of soul in the tenderness of parting affection, which I have 
never witnessed on any other occasion. In the afternoon, I preached from the 
words of our Saviour,—John viii, 21,—‘I go my way, and ye shall seek me, and 
shall die in your sins.’ In some extempore remarks at the close of my discourse, 
addressed to the impenitent, I said that, having delivered our message, having 
presented the invitations of the Gospel and urged them by the terrors of the 
Lord, we had done all that, as ambassadors for Christ, we were commissioned 
to do, excepting to commend our hearers to God, andthe word of his grace,— 
and added, ‘ We have no hand, by which to reach forth and take hold of your 
inner man and compel you to come in,’ &e. 

“ As Isat down, Dr. Payson rose, limped up to the front of the pulpit, with 
his palsied arm hanging useless by his side, and turning it significantly towards 
the congregation, said—‘ True we have no hand!’ He then proceeded, in tones 
of inimitable tenderness and concern, to speak of his own impotency to save 
his impenitent hearers, told them how he had labored for their good, preached 
Christ to them, cared and prayed for them, twenty years, and how sad and 
painful was the thought, that his own time on earth was now near its close, and 
that so many of his dear people, who had been so ready to minister to his ne- 
cessities, were yet unconverted. Once more then he would call them to repent- 
ance, asa dying man, who would not, for ten thousand worlds, be obliged by 
their persevering rejection of a Saviour’s love, to accuse them unto the Father, in 
the day of wrath. The effect was more than electrical. I looked on that de- 
erepit man,—one-half of his body as good as dead, and then on the people,— 
that immense congregation literally melted into one mass of feeling and sympa- 
thy,—not tearful only, but weeping,—every man’s conscience ‘ accusing or else 
excusing’ him, as if before God in the Judgment,—and I felt what power there 
is in truth and love, from the throne of Grace, though it be borne in a broken, 
earthen vessel.” Vol. II, p. 510. 


But we must bring our extracts to a close. We shall doso, 
with the observations made by Dr. Orville Dewey, in respect 
to the characteristics of the late Dr. Porter, of Andover, as a 
preacher. They are more striking, because Dr. Dewey, after 
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he ceased to be under Dr. Porter’s instructions, adopted a very 
different system of faith; and might, therefore, be expected to 
jook upon his old teacher with somewhat altered feelings : 


“ Dr. Porter always commenced his discourse with a most clear statement of 
the subject. In simple and precise terms he explained his text and his theme. 
The matter he had to discuss was never abstruse nor far-fetched. Some plain 
doctrine or duty of the Gospel was always before him; indeed, his mind was 
not fitted for deep speculation or profound philosophy. In this opening of the 
discourse, his manner was always very calm and singularly graceful; it was 
easy, simple and commanding. I think I have never witnessed an exordium in 
the pulpit that was marked by the easy swaying of the body to so many digni- 
fied and commanding attitudes, Dr. Porter did not get up in the pulpit, and 
with one hand behind him, and the other holding his manuscript, begin as if he 
were going to read something, or as if it were no matter how he began, or as if 
he meant that his manner should appear careless and unstudied. He certainly 
had a manner ; but it seemed to me as free as it was graceful ; as much suggest- 
ed by the feeling of the moment, as it was cultivated. It gratified the taste ; 
it won attention ; it commanded respect ; it was a good beginning. 

“Then came the argument. This always consisted of afew clear and decisive 
considerations. There was nothing uncommon or striking about it; unless it 
was its extracrdinary perspicuity in every word and idea that belonged to it. 
It never tasked the hearer’s mind to understand it. It never went into any sort 
of curious disquisition. The ordinary questions of the general mind were met ; 
no more was usually attempted. Dr. Porter did not sound the depths of argu- 
ment, nor penetrate the great questions of religion and life with any acute anal- 
ysis. In the department of thought, I do not intend to claim for him the attri- 
butes of a great preacher. I do not suppose that his discourses, on being read, 
would make any great impression. But in the order, clearness, and compact- 
ness of his argument, there was something singularly fitted to satisfy the mind, 
and to make palpable and unquestionable the ground for what was to follow. 

“It was in what followed—in the application of his doctrine—that his great 
power lay. Thus far the hearer was carried on with but little excitement ; all 
was clear, satisfactory, gratifying in the highest degree to the taste and the 
judgment, but not exciting. I do not object to that preaching which stirs the 
heart from the very beginning—such was Channing’s ; and he could hardly help 
its being such ; he could hardly speak a word on religion that did not awaken 
emotion—but such was not Dr. Porter’s manner—such was not the character of 
his mind. But when he came to the application, when to impress his subject 
was what he undertook to do, he often put forth the grandest power of elo- 
quence. I have often gone from his preaching with my heart wrung, literally 
wrung, by the grasp he had laid upon it; and it was some time before the blood 
flowed freely in its channels, 

“For making this impression he possessed two qualifications; the first of 
which, I think, especially demands attention ; because it is valuable, and because 
it can be acquired. 

“It was the habit of illustrating and enforcing his doctrines by examples; 
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chiefly by grave historical or biographical anecdotes. He seemed to me to have 
read history and biography with this view—to have read them as a preacher— 
to have read them as I imagine Cicero would have recommended, who would 
have the orator know everything, but subordinate all knowiedge to his life-task 
as orator. I think that Dr. Porter must have had a Common-place Book, for 
the record and classification of facts and anecdotes drawn from his whole read- 
ing. Out of his treasury, whatever it was, he was always bringing some perti- 
nent illustration—some words from Baxter or Milton, uttered in appropriate cir- 
cumstances, some incident from the life of Boerhave, or of Oberlin; or some 
grand historical anecdote, which fell upon the point to which it was applied 
with astonishing force. It carried irresistible conviction; it drove the nail to 
the quick. It was light and power ; it was lightning that rent the hardest ob- 
struction in its way. 

“ The other qualification was strong religious emotion. When shall this pow- 
er come into the pulpit ia its full freedom and majesty? How much learning, 
accomplishment, talent, in the pulpit, is lost for want of this! And it must 
come, or the pulpit itself is lost. For the world, in proportion as it becomes an 
educated, enlightened, reading world, does not want instruction from the preach- 
er so much as impression. The world knows enough for the purpose of holy living; it 
wants to be made to feel what it knows; and this effect is ordinarily to be pro- 
duced by no fine essay or curious disquisition. Dr. Porter's thoughts were seldom 
original, but they were delivered with a feeling that made them a thousand times 
better. He had a power of gathering up and concentrating his religious emo- 
tions upon the points where his doctrine pressed, that was truly singular. Feel- 
ing in him enkindled imagination--for which he was otherwise not remarkable, 
And this enabled him to deliver certain graphic passages in his discourses in a 
very striking manner. I think some of his hearers must remember with me his 
sermon on the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah,—‘ And Abraham got up 
early in the morning and looked toward all the land of the plain, and lo! the 
smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” When he uttered 
these words he turned and lifted his hands, in mingled astonishment and borror, 
as if he saw the tremendous spectacle, and he made us feel as if we saw it with 
him. Imagination and emotion together seemed to seize and transfix him, at 
some moments, as unexpectedly to himself as to others. ‘These things,’ said he, 
in the closing part of one of his discourses, ‘are simple and plain ; they are medi- 
tated here in our humble sanctuary ; they are uttered in a moment; but they 
take hold of e— —’ emotion snatched from him his power of utterance for an 
instant—then the lifted eye and hand fell—and he said with indescribable solem- 
nity, ‘of eternity! It was the power of a sermon in one word. 

“A friend of mine attended service in the Seminary one morning, some years 
after I left it, and heard one of Dr. Porter’s grand discourses, and as the audience 
was leaving the chapel, Professor Stuart, in his deep tone, said, ‘Tats is the majes- 
ty of the Gospel!” It was indeed the majesty of the Gospel!” Vol. II, pp. 359-161. 


In conclusion we will only say, that the more any one reads 
these volumes the more will he be satisfied that no American 
library can be complete without them. 
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Art. IL—THE FACT AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION. 


The Dead in Christ. By Joun Brown, D. D. Carter & 
Brothers. 1855. 


Corinthian and Pauline views of the Resurrection. St. 
Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. By Joun Hamaitoy 
Tuom. Reprinted from the English edition. Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 1852. 


Tue first of the two works whose titles we place at the 
head of this Article is an excellent book, of no great bulk, 
“ specially intended,” as the preface states, “ for those Christ- 
ians who have been bereaved of Christian friends, and is in- 
deed nothing else than an expansion of the motto, ‘I would 
not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them who 
are asleep.’” In the first part, the author meets, with answers 
from Scripture, the various questions of interest, especially in, 
this caviling day, concerning “a separate state of conscious 
being,” and “the state of the souls of the Dead in Christ.” 
In the second part he treats of the state of the “ Dead in 
Christ” at the Resurrection, at the General Judgment, and 
after the Judgment throughout eternity. Dr. Brown is a 
Scotch writer, well known as the author of an “ Exposition of 
first Peter ;” “Exposition of the Discourses and Sayings of 
Christ ;” “ Sufferings and Glories of the Messiah,” ete. 

Mr. Thom, the author of “ Corinthian and Pauline views of 
the Resurrection,” is an English Unitarian. But his Unitarian 
views concerning the nature of Christ and concerning his earth- 
ly mission, and the theory of Inspiration, do not unfavorably 
affect the very able manner in which he treats the subject of 
the Resurrection, in an Essay on the fifteenth chapter of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Without any further special notice of these more modern 
works on the Resurrection, we propose some examination of 
the subject of which they treat. It must be conceded that the 
VOL. XV. 14 
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generally accepted doctrine of the Resurrection is very agreea- 
ble to the feelings of all who hope for future blessedness. 
This acknowledgment we are aware may be used by the 
opposers of the doctrine to account for the origin of it; but 
we shall endeavor to make it appear that the accordance of 
this doctrine with Christian feeling is rather a result of that 
divine wisdom in which all things are working together for 
good to them that love God. 

A strong attachment to the organized bodies which our souls 
inhabit, is instinctive. And the king of terrors hath his 
terror partly from this, that when he comes to take us into his 
dominion, this material frame, so full of life, so precious and 
cherished, will moulder back to dust. But the Omnipotent 
and All-wise God has brought to our minds relief from such 
thoughts, by the unqualified assurance that the soul shall be 
restored to its former dwelling, raised up from death, changed, 
made immortal, and, in the case of saints, made glorious and 
happy. The particles composing these frames may all sepa- 
rate from each other and enter into new combinations. No 
matter what may become for a time of these bodies—the 
casements of our souls; they may go down to bleach and 
waste on the ocean’s sandy floor; they may be devoured of 
wild beasts; they may be burned at the martyr’s stake, and 
the precious ashes may be scattered to the winds, or sown upon 
the broad waste of waters; they may be severed by force, 
and, as in the case of the distinguished Roman General, Pom- 
pey, the head may finda grave on one continent and the trunk 
and limbs on another; no matter how or what the dissolution, 
God assures us that whatever is necessary shall be done, that 
the soul may inhabit a body raised up from the one it formerly 
possessed—a body, not indeed precisely that which was com- 
mitted to the grave—a body changed indeed and glorified, but 
such that in the Resurrection it may be said, ‘ God hath raised 
us up from the dead and taken away the sorrow of the soul’s 
separation from its former tenement.’ Such is the doctrine of 
the Resurrection. Can it be sustained from the Divine Word? 

We do not propose the fullest reply, but only some thoughts 
in answer to the inquiry. We have in mind three principal 
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objections to the doctrine as now stated. First, that the 
Scripture language on the subject teaches only man’s immor- 
tality—a state of spiritual, endless existence after death. 
Secondly, that the resurrection is simply spiritual; the soul 
taking a spiritual body, invisible to mortal eye, at death, just 
as it leaves this material frame. And thirdly, the objection, 
drawn from certain known laws of physical growth and 
decomposition, that a resurrection of the body is impossible. 
All that may be said upon this subject must, in the main, .be 
an interpretation or defense of the inspired record. Whatever 
analogies from nature might help us to conjecture the possi- 
bility of a general resurrection, the doctrine can be established 
only from Scripture. 

Our reasonings on this subject must commence with the fact 
of the resurrection ; the fact that our Lord rose from the dead. 
When this became fully accredited by the Apostles, we have 
no reason to suppose that it was ever after doubted by the 
early Christians. Theirminds needed sometimes to be refresh- 
edon the subject, but not to be convinced. The memorable 
passage of Paul, in his first Epistle to the Church at Corinth, 
is not an attempt to induce belief in the Lord’s resurrection. 
He at first recapitulates the evidences of the fact, but only 
as a basis for the important deduction of the doctrine of a 
general resurrection. “For I delivered unto you first of all 
that which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures ; and that he was buried, and that 
he rose again the third day according to the Scriptures.” .. . 
“So we preach, and so ye believed. Now if Christ be preach- 
ed that he rose from the dead, how say some among you that 
there is no resurrection of the dead?” 1 Cor. xv, 3, 4, 11, 12. 
This statement proceeds throughout upon the assumption that 
no doubt existed of Christ’s resurrection. The hindrances in 
the way of faith lay beyond. The unsettled questions per- 
tained to the deductions that might legitimately be made, or to 
the assurances that were divinely given by the resurrection of 
Christ, concerning the resurrection of all men. To us, who 
have the whole New Testament before us, it might seem very 
strange that any of the early Christians should entertain any 
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doubts in regard to a general resurrection, if we did not reflect 
that most of them never saw the Saviour, and few had any 
part, none of them the whole, of the New Testament for con- 
sultation. 


It is important to observe how much depended in the Apos- 
tolic age, and how much now depends, upon the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection. It is noticeable that the New Testament Scrip- 
tures dwell more upon that event than Christians generally 
now do. And this discrepancy is brought forward by Dob- 
ney, an English writer, (and by far the ablest writer advocating 
the annihilation of the wicked, and denying the soul’s inherent 
immortality) as conclusively lying against the views of the 
modern Church in regard to these questions. He holds that the 
resurrection of Christ has its great importance in the fact that 
it is the purchase, or the sign of the purchase, of immortality 
to the true Christian ; that it bestows on him a renewal and 
continuation of existence in the future world which is not 
given by the nature of the soul itself, but, after the resurrection 
and the judgment, is granted to saints and denied to sinners. 

But we apprehend that the speciakimportance of Christ’s 
resurrection is properly accounted for on other grounds; and 
that the reasons for so frequent notice are not so urgent at this 
day, because the questions especially in debate then are now 
more generally settled in the minds of all who receive the 
Scriptures. Still, the reasons for the conspicuity given to this 
topic, in the New Testament, should be noticed as a key to the 
further understanding of the divine word. The fact of Christ’s 
resurrection held a very superior place in all the teachings of 
the Apostles after that event, for the reason that it was the seal 
of his Messiahship made by the Father before the world. 
Wherever the Gospel was preached, it became of the first 
importance to show this miraculous divine attestation. And 
again, it was a frequent theme, especially among believers, 
because it was the divine asswrance, not the purchase, of a 
future state, and of blessedness to all the righteous in that 
state; which future existence was denied by all that class of 
the Jews called the Sadducees, the chilling influence of whose 
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denial was sometimes felt by some of the primitive Christians. 
And further, as we find in the Pauline view of the resurree- 
tion, the fact that Christ rose from the dead, was used as 
a direct argument for the resurrection of all the saints. This 
was of moment also for the reason that some of the early 
Christians were Greeks, and previous to their conversion, or to 
their becoming proselytes to the Jewish faith, disbelieved the 
resurrection in common with their countrymen, and, with some 
of them, denied, perhaps, the future state. ‘ And when they 
heard of the resurrection of the dead, some mocked; and 
others said, We will hear thee again of this matter.” They 
who mocked were doubtless the Epicureans, who denied alto- 
gether a future life. And those willing to hear again were 
probably the Stoics, who acknowledged a future life and were 
inquisitive concerning the resurrection, as it might afford some 
new argument for their doctrine of the future. This state of 
belief, both among the Greeks and among a portion of the 
Jews, rendered it a necessity to establish and frequently repeat 
the fact, and from it to deduce the doctrine, of the resurrection. 

In this view, Christ risen from the dead becomes the main 
truth of Christianity. Upon it depend all the facts and doe- 
trines of the Gospel. If this fail, we can trust to nothing. If 
it be true, then the whole Gospel is one connected chain of 
facts and truths, the great gift of Heaven to men; and the 
doctrine of the resurrection affords the most glorious hopes of 
futurity to all who will be the friends of the Redeemer. “If 
Christ be not risen,” says the Apostle, “then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain. Ye are yet in your sins. 
Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” 
If Christ be not raised, as the Apcstles affirmed and as proph- 
ets foretold, then he was an impostor ; we have no Saviour ; we 
cannot rely upon the great doctrines of the Cross; we have no 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins. And those that we have 
supposed were fallen asleep in Christ, and were saved, died 
without a Saviour, without forgiveness, and are perished, 
receiving the reward of their sins in the eternal world. 

In all evangelical preaching of the present day, we are car- 
ried back to the Atonement as the ground of all our hopes. It 
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may be questioned whether unbelievers especially are often 
enough taken still further back, and made to see that the resur- 
rection of Christ completely establishes all the claims, provis- 
ions, and retributions of the Gospel. 


Leaving now the direct consideration of the fact of the 
resurrection, we examine more particularly the doctrine. And 
here the first point to be shown is, that a resurrection, in some 
way, of all the dead and of all who shall hereafter die, is yet 
to take place. If this propositior -an be shown to be true in 
its entire breadth, it cuts off the theory of Prof. Bush and all 
others who hold to a spiritual resurrection, the soul entering 
into a spiritual, on leaving the mortal, body. If all the dead 
are yet to be raised up, they did not pass through their resur- 
rection atdeath. “ Marvel not at this; for the hour is coming, 
in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto the resur- 
rection of life ; and they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of damnation.” John v, 28, 29. This language was 
spoken of those already dead. It was spoken, at least, of all 
the then dead of every age and nation. They are described 
as still in their graves, or among the dead. God saw them 
there. They were not yet raised up. They were to be raised. 
They did not experience their resurrection at death. And 
that which is to occur with all those who were dead when 
Christ spoke, will doubtless occur with all who shall be num- 
bered with the dead when the resurrection comes. No reason 
appears for making a difference. The language has a general 
application. It speaks of the race. And the evident inference 
is, that all the dead, at the time of the resurrection, will de 
raised up. 

It cannot justly be said, that this passage refers simply to the 
resurrection of the few persons who came forth from their 
graves at the crucifixion. For it declares that “ add that are in 
the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth.” There 
is no evidence of its being designed to teach that all among 
the dead at the time of Christ’s crucifixion, or resurrection, 
were then to have a spiritual resurrection, the soul entering a 
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spiritual body, and that thereafter all men were to have a 
spiritual resurrection at their individual deaths. No such 
classification of the human race, or distinction of time in the 
resurrection, is anywhere made. It cannot be a resurrection 
from the death of sin; for that would not be a resurrection 
unto damnation, as this resurrection, it is declared, will be 
with some. Besides, the dead in sin are never spoken of in the 
Scriptures as “in the graves.” This expression is always 
applied to the deceased. Nothing occurs in this world, of 
which this passage may be descriptive. “They that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life.” Those raised to 
life will have goodness as a causal antecedent of their resur- 
rection. But men are never converted and raised from the 
death of sin because they are good. And what occurs with 
any class of men in this life, that makes it at all proper to say 
of them, that they then came forth from their graves unto the 
resurrection of damnation? It is to be observed, also, that 
this passage, with its connection, implies that the resurrection 
has an immediate relation, in time doubtless, to the judgment. 
“And hath given Him authority to execute judgment also, 
because he is the son of man.” v. 27. One divine purpose in 
the resurrection of men is their judgment by Jesus Christ. 
His authority, power, is equal to raising the dead, some to life, 
some to damnation; and it would seem that this will be an 
immediate antecedent of the judgment, which, with the ante- 
cedent, is yet to take place. 

There can be no reasonable doubt as to the meaning of the 
word ava¢racig in this passage. It is the common word for 
resurrection. It is elswhere used of individuals who have re- 
turned to life. _It is used to denote that resurrection which 
was a subject of debate between the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
which we shall endeavor to show was a resurrection of the 
body, and yet to come. 

It may be further made to appear, that the event of the 
general resurrection is yet to come, because it is not to take 
place before Christ’s second coming, and the day of judgment, 
and the end of the world. In Matt. xxv, 31-46, some account 
is given of the day of judgment. “When the Son of man 
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shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then 
shall he sit upon the throne of his glory ; and before him shall 
be gathered all nations,” ete. This coming of Christ must be 
the same as that spoken of in 2 Thess. i, 7-10: “ When the 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” etc. In both these passages the coming of Christ is 
connected with the judgment. He leaves heaven again and 
appears unto men for the purposes of judgment. But the same 
coming of Christ is referred to by Paul in his first letter to 
“the Church of the Thessalonians,” iv, 13-17: “ For the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel, and with the trump of God ; and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first,” ete. The second coming of the Lord 
was, in this passage, spoken of to dispel the fear that, if they 
died before Christ came, they should not be raised up to go 
with him and the saints then alive into heaven. In the other 
instance, the same second coming of Christ is described to 
comfort the members of that Church with the assurance that 
their trials and persecutions, on account of their faith, would 
come to an end; for their Lord, at his coming, would subject 
their persecutors, and all the wicked, to severe punishment; 
and then the righteous would be admitted to heaven, there to 
glorify him and to be glorified with him. No sign of evidence 
appears to show that these are different comings of Christ. 
Much does appear, showing that they are the same. One is 
located with the judgment, and the other with the resurrection ; 
and that locates the resurrection and the judgment together. 
The day of judgment has not come to pass, hence the resur- 
rection has not. The day of judgment is to be at the end of 
the world. 2 Peter iii, 7, 9-12. The resurrection will be at 
the end of the world also. 

Other passages bring us to the same conclusion. “ This,” 
says Christ, “is the will of him that sent me, that every one 
which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have everlast- 
ing life ; and I will raise him up at the last day.” John vi, 40. 
It was the general belief of the Jews, (which Christ sanctioned 
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by the foregoing expression,) that the last day of the world 
would be that of the resurrection. “Jesus saith unto her, 
{Martha,] Thy brother shall rise again ;” speaking perhaps of 
the resurrection then about to take place; “‘ Martha,” supposing 
that he referred to the general resurrection, “saith unto him, 
I know that he shall rise again at the last day.” John xi, 23, 
24. And this last day was also the day of judgment. “The 
word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last 
day.” xii, 48. And what is the last day but the time of 
Christ’s second coming, the end of the world? “ Afterward 
they that are Christ’s, at his coming. Then cometh the end, 
when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father.” 1 Cor. xv, 23, 24. The idea is not that the end shall 
follow Christ’s coming, perhaps at some distance beyond ; it is 
that his coming is a¢ the end. It ¢s the end, or, then is the 
end. And the end when he ‘shall deliver up the kingdom to 
his Father,’ ‘when he shall have put down all rule and all 
authority and power,’ when ‘the last enemy, death, shall be 
destroyed’ through the power of the resurrection, and when 
“the Son also himself shall be subject unto him that put all 
things under him,”—that end, including the resurrection and 
the judgment, will be the end of the world. 

Perhaps there has not been a moment for four thousand 
years, in which some soul has not been resigning its body to the 
dust. Many times in the bloody strife of war, or by the shock 
of earthquakes, vast multitudes have been carried away in a 
single hour. It requires but about thirty years to sweep off a 
whole generation, of nearly or quite one thousand millions of 
men, into eternity. Their bodies return to the dust whence 
they came. A far greater number of bodies are in the cham- 
bers of the dead than in the dwellings of the living. The 
earth on which we tread is much of it filled with the graves of 
the departed. The general resurrection of this great multi- 
tude, now and yet to be in their graves, some to life, some to 
condemnation, is to take place, we are told, at the last day, the 
end of the world. 

But will there be the literal resurrection of a portion, or of 
all the pious dead, previous to the general resurrection? This 
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inquiry is tantamount to another, What is taught by the lan- 
guage in Rev. xx, respecting the first resurrection? First, we 
should recollect, when we come to the Book of Revelation, 
that it is not like the other Apostolic writings. They are com- 
posed of direct, and, for the most part, even to us, very plain 
instructions in regard to either the doctrinal or practical part 
of religion. Occasional prophetic passages are generally in 
perspicuous and concise language. But the Book of Revela- 
tion is prophetical. “It is evidently fashioned on the model 
of the Book of Daniel.”* Like the ancient prophecies con- 
cerning Christ, though really prophecy, and not imaginary 
pictures, it will be far easier to interpret it by the fulfilled 
events than by itself, or other portions of Scripture. And 
notwithstanding the opposite views of some, this. may be one 
of God’s designs, that prophecy, strictly such, should not more, 
if as much, forewarn men of what will come to pass, as be an 
evidence of inspiration after fulfillment. 

Those who believe in Christ’s personal advent at the begin- 
ning of the Millennium, and who call themselves “ literalists,” 
hold that ald the pious dead will be raised at that time, in 
bodies that will be immortal, and that they will reign with 
Christ on the earth a thousand years. Prof. Stuart, rejecting 
wholly the personal reign of Christ on the earth, holds that at 
the beginning of the Millennium there will be the resurrection 
of the martyr-saints only, “ the beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus,” (in which opinion he seems to be more literal than the 
“ literalists,”) and that they will at that time be exalted to 
heaven, and reign with Christ there during the Millennium to 
the end of the world. He thinks that that event of the first 
resurrection will not be attended by any visible coming of 
Christ, accompanied by his angels. We see no evidence of 
such advent at that time. We have shown that Christ’s second 
coming, elsewhere mentioned, stands connected with the judg- 
ment and end of the world. So that if we admit a first resur- 
rection of martyr-saints, that does not oblige us to believe ina 
third coming of Christ. It should be noticed that this passage 
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of Rev. xx, is the chief, or only one, relied upon for proof of 
a pre-millennial advent of Christ and resurrection of the pious 
dead. It would seem that a doctrine so important, if true, 
would find other and repeated expression in the Scriptures. 
As Prof. Stuart says, there is here “not a word of Christ’s 
descent to the earth, at the beginning of the Millenium. Noth- 
ing of the literal assembling of the Jews in Palestine ; noth- 
ing of the Messiah’s temporal reign on earth ; nothing of the 
overflowing abundance of worldly peace and plenty.” * 

We are inclined to the opinion ef Barnes and Whately, that 
the “ first resurrection,” mentioned in Rev. xx, is not a literal 
raising of the bodies of some of the pious dead, but a revival 
of their faith and piety—a return of the martyr-spirit to the 
earth. Such will be the character of those thousand years that 
the spirit and principles of the martyrs will seem to have come 
agai, and to be reigning with great honor upon the earth. It 
will be as 7f the martyrs were in the flesh again ; and now—no 
more persecuted and becoming the prey of their enemies, but 
all their righteous principles and ways completely triumphant 
—were ‘living and reigning’ on the earth, in person, with 
Christ. “It may signify, therefore, not the literal raising of 
dead men, but the raising up of an increased Christian zeal 
and holiness ;—the revival in the Christian Church, or in some 
considerable portion of it, of the spirié and energy of the 
noble martyrs of old, (even as John the Baptist came in the 
spirit and power of Elias ;) so that Christian principles shall 
be displayed in action throughout the world in an infinitely 
greater degree than ever before; and this for a considerable 
time before the end of the world.”+ ‘ Blessed and holy is he 
that hath part in the first resurrection” —that receives and retains 
this spirit of devotion to Christ which animated and led on the 
martyrs, and which will characterize the Millennium: “ On 
such the second death hath no power ;” this is an assurance 
that they are past all danger of suffering the final death of the 
wicked. 





* Stuart on the Apocalypse, Vol. II, p. 479. 
+ Whately’s Future State, p. 146. 
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Some have supposed that the phrase, “The dead in Christ 
shall rise first,” (1 Thess. iv, 16,) implies éwo resurrections ; 
but the ordinal adverb “ first,” merely indicates that the dead 
in Christ shall rise before the living shall be “ changed ;” 
that ‘they who shall be alive will not prevent [praevenio] 
them who will be asleep.’ The Apostle gives the same order 
of events at the resurrection, in his first letter to the Corinthian 
Church, xv, 51, 52. And he there also shows, incidentally, 
that the resurrection will be at the consummation of all things; 
for he says that the dead shall be raised “at the last trump,” 
(an image taken from the Jewish custom of convening assem- 
blies,) which does not imply that any trumpet shall previously 
sound, but that then shall be the close, the end of the world. 
And his whole argument, both with the Church at Corinth and 
with that at Thessalonica, is to the same import,—that the 
general resurrection will be at the close of the world’s econo- 
my. To both these Churches he endeavors to give assurance, 
not only of the resurrection, but that all they who shall then 
be numbered with the dead will suffer no loss on that account 
at Christ’s second coming, for they will be raised up from the 
grave just before the living shall be changed. The living will 
be changed at the “last trump.” The dead will be raised 
then also. 

The question whether all men shall be raised from the dead, 
the wicked as well as the righteous, is decided in the most 
positive manner by two or three passages. John v, 28, Acts 
xxiv, 15, 1 Cor. xv, 22. 


It remains to consider with what body the dead will come 
forth. The opinion seems to be generally entertained in the 
Christian world, that the Scripture doctrine of the resurrection 
is nothing less than that precisely the same body which is com- 
mitted to the grave will be raised up. Our position is that the 
Scriptures teach the opposite. We hold that in the case of 
each individual of the human race, a body will be raised up 
from the one committed to the dust, but no more the one 
buried than the fruits of the field are precisely the same as 
the seed sown from which they are gathered. The body raised 
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will be so much the one buried, that we may say the dead will 
be raised; as we say that the seed sown will reappear under 
the proper fructifying powers of nature. The new body will 
have some sure dependence on the old; we cannot tell precisely 
what, any more than we understand the process of germination 
and growth in the fruits of the field. Undoubtedly the second 
body will so resemble the first as to be recognized by former 
friends ; a body, not so physical but that it may be spiritual, 
nor so spiritual but that it will be a body. We do not deny 
that God is able to bring back all the original particles of mat- 
ter that composed the body at its death, and, of these and none 
others, to raise up the new body, but we believe that such a 
supposition is not only unnecessary, but contrary to the impli- 
cations of Scripture. The Bible seems so far to recognize our 
inability to understand the process of the resurrection, that it 
speaks of this subject by figurative representations; never- 
theless, the analogies used are highly instructive. The spring- 
ing plant is not composed of precisely the same particles of 
matter that were in the seed sown, and why should we sup- 
pose that the resurrection body must be of the same, and no 
other particles, than those that made up the body originally 
deposited in the grave? What Scripture obliges us to such 
aconclusion? Do not the figurative representations of Scrip- 
ture forbid it? Our bodies do not remain the same a single 
day. They are continually changing by throwing off some par- 
ticles of matter and appropriating others—as a river is forever 
flowing from its sources to the sea, and yet remains the same ; 
“in omne volubilis evum.” A full grown man has not lost his 
identity, although his physical body is very different from that 
of his infancy. The chief stumbling-stone of Prof. Bush, on 
this subject, seems to us to be, that he supposes there can be 
no resurrection of the dead, (other than that which he advo- 
cates,) unless the very particles composing the dead body shall 
be collected and reunited to constitute the new one. But the 
Scriptures do not speak of “ the resurrection of the body,” but 
of “ the resurrection from the dead,” and “ of the dead,” expres- 
sions which are so generic as to justify the belief that another 
body is to come forth from or of the one that perishes. To an 
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objector on this point, the Apostle answers: “Thou fool, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die; and that 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shad/ be, but 
bare grain ; it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain ; but 
God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and fo every seed its 
own body.” This implies that the body raised will not be the 
same precisely as the one buried, any more than the new ker- 
nel of wheat is the same as the one sown to produce it. Yet 
the new is from the old; it is like it; of the same kind—and 
the body raised will in every case be from the one that died, 
and like unto it. Such a resurrection is not impossible. Why 
does not the wheat produce maize, and the maize produce 
trees? How does the seed by decaying in the earth bring forth 
a new and living product, sometimes above the surface, some- 
times below it, always according to its kind. The work of 
resurrection, in this view, will be no more difficult, scarcely 
more unnatural, than a thousand phenomena all around us. 
But that kind of resurrection set forth by Dr. Young, in most 
preposterous verse, should be discarded. 
“ Now monuments prove faithful to their trust, 

And render back their long-committed dust; 

Now charnels rattle; scattered limbs, and all 

The various bones, obsequious to the call, 

Self-moved advance; the neck perhaps to meet 

The distant head; the distant head the feet. 

Dreadful to view, see, through the dusky sky, 

Fragments of bodies in confusion fly ; 


To distant regions journeying, there to claim 
Deserted members and complete the frame.” 


But that there will be an actual resurrection of the dead, a 
spiritual, immortal, yet real body, coming forth from the 
grave,—something very different from the doctrine that the 
soul enters a spiritual body at death,—we argue from the fact 
that the words “resurrection,” “ resurrection from the dead,” 
“rise again,” “raised,” and the like, in the Scriptures, take 
their meaning from the resurrection of Christ, and must mean 
substantially, in the case of all men, what the words mean 
when applied to Christ. “ But now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept. But every 
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man in his own order; Christ the first fruits; afterward they 
that are Christ’s at his coming.” 1 Cor. xv, 20, 23. The first 
fruits of the field were always a true representative, in kind, 
of the harvest to follow. And this passage must imply that 
the resurrection of Christ as the first fruits, was in kind what 
that of all men wild be. It would certainly be a distortion of 
the passage to suppose that there is no resurrection except 
something which occurs when the spirit leaves the body, or 
that the doctrine of the general resurrection teaches only the 
soul’s immortality. Christ rose from the dead. So all must 
rise. 

Again: “ And God hath both raised up the Lord, and will 
also raise up us by his own power.” 1 Cor. vi,14. “Knowing 
that he which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise us up also 
by Jesus, and shall present us with you.” 2 Cor. iv, 14. Here 
the fact that Christ was raised up, is presented as proof that 
others will be raised up. It must, then, in the absence of any 
thing to the contrary, be a léke resurrection. “ Now if Christ 
be preached that he rose from the dead, how say some among 
you that there is no resurrection of the dead? Butif there is 
no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen. For if 
the dead rise not, then is Christ not raised.” 1 Cor. xv, 12, 16. 
Here it is aftirmed that there is no resurrection if Christ is not 
raised; and the fact that Christ is risen is adduced as sufficient 
evidence that all can and will be raised. The passage unde- 
niably implies that the resurrection in the two cases is of the 
same kind. The Apostle Paul in addressing the Athenians, 
speaking of Christ as that man whom God had ordained to 
judge the world, says, “He hath raised him from the dead.” 
The sacred writer adds, “ And when they heard of the resur- 
rection of the dead, some mocked ; and others said, we will 
hear thee again of this matter.” Acts xvii, 31, 32. Paul had 
said nothing of the resurrection, so far as appears, except that 
God had raised up Christ. The Athenians understood him 
thus to broach the doctrine of the general resurrection. The 
inspired narrator had the same understanding; or, at least, in 
his mind, the resurrection of Christ and that of all men were 
the same in kind. 
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That the resurrection will be the raising up of a real body, 
appears again, from the fact that this doctrine the Sadducees 
denied in opposition to the Pharisees with whom Christ and 
his Apostles agreed. In Acts xxiii, 8, we read, “ For the 
Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor 
spirit.” Here the denial of the resurrection is one thing, and 
the denial of the existence of spirits in a future state, is another. 
By “spirit” is not meant angels, for angels have a distinet 
mention. The denial of the resurrection could not then have 
been a denial of the soul’s immortality or existence after death, 
for the two are mentioned in distinction from each other. We 
have no conclusion but that the Sadducees denied the resur- 
rection of the body in opposition to the Pharisees. Again, 
the Sadducees, as we learn from their address to Christ, 
objected to the doctrine of the resurrection, on the ground that 
the relation of marriage would continue in the resurrection 
state, which implies their supposition that the doctrine of the 
resurrection was that of a real body coming forth from the 
grave. Christ, in his reply, substantially assents to this view 
of the doctrine as correct, and says that in the resurrection such 
relations as that of marriage do not exist, though the body is 
raised: for men are then as the angels in heaven. And one of 
the Scribes, we are told, perceived that he answered the Sad- 
ducees well—which shows his agreement with those of the 
Jews who believed in the resurrection. Further, the Saddu- 
cees spoke of some already dead, whose resurrection their oppo- 
nents anticipated as an event yet future. They say, “In 
the resurrection, therefore, when they shall rise, whose wife 
shall she be of them? for the seven had her to wife,” which 
clearly shows that they supposed the doctrine of the resurree- 
tion to be that actual bodies were to rise from the graves. On 
this subject the Sadducees and Pharisees stood opposed to each 
other. The one class denied, the other confessed the doctrine. 
The Pharisees must therefore have believed in a general resur- 
rection yet tocome. In like manner Paul, on one occasion, 
when arrested and brought before the Council in Jerusalem, 
knowing that his life was in danger, and perceiving that one 
part of the people around him were Sadducees, and the other 
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Pharisees, seized the opportunity of creating a dissension 
among his enemies, as a means of self-preservation. He pro- 
claimed his belief in the doctrine of the resurrection, and 
“eried out in the Council, men and brethren, I am a Pharisee ; 
the son of a Pharisee ; of the hope and resurrection of the 
dead, I am called in question.” Acts xxiii, 6. His plan sue- 
ceeded. ‘The multitude was divided.’ The Pharisees took 
the part of Paul and proclaimed for the time, “we find no 
evil in this man ;” and so the Apostle escaped. Paul therefore 
agreed with the Pharisees in the doctrine that the resurrection 
is the raising of a body from the grave, and something more 
than the soul’s immortality. 

It will be seen, then, that Christ and Paul (and the same was 
true of the other Apostles) united with the Pharisees in opposing 
the views of the Sadducees on the doctrine of the resurrection. 
This subject was one of those most agitated among the Jews of 
that time. Christ and his Apostles had frequent occasion to 
speak upon it, and their instructions must have been fully known 
and read of all men. The Bible testimony cannot mislead us. 
The discussions concerning the immortality of the soul, and 
future rewards and punishments, often turned upon the doc- 
trine of the resurrection. For the Sadducees consented that 
this involved the other questions concerning the future state. 
If this were established the others followed. And often the 
converse of this was true. For the Pharisees, and the Saviour 
and his Apostles, sometimes opposed the Sadducees in regard 
to the resurrection, by proving a state of future rewards and 
punishments. The Pharisees, so discordant with Christ and 
his Apostles on alntost every other question, here found them- 
‘selves in harmony with them. They could not disagree with 
them on the doctrine of a general resurrection from the dead 
at the ‘last day,’ a resurrection of ‘both the just and unjust,’ 
the righteous comi.g forth unto happiness and honor, the 
wicked unto sorrow and shame ; they concurred with them in 
the doctrine of a general judgment and of future rewards and 
punishments. If envious, hating Pharisees agree with the 
Saviour and Apostles, who will take the responsibility of disa- 
greement ? 

VOL. XV. 14* 
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Arr. IIL—A GLIMPSE OF GERMAN THEOLOGY. 


[A ueapixe weekly journal in Boston, giving a courteous and kindly 
notice of our labors, expresses a hope that the New Eneianxpzr will, 
one day, become “the organ of Congregationalism.” We beg to be ex- 
cused from such a preferment. Nolumusepiscopari. We are only our- 
selves, the New Encianner, and the function of organship is altogether 
inconsistent not only with our antecedents, but with our genius and our 
aspirations, What kind of an “organ” would that be, which bears as 
its motto the words that have ever stood upon our title page, not for a 
boast, but for a memento to ourselves and to all our contributors! 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri. We are Congregationalists; 
but we represent only our own opinions. Congregationalism is not te- 
sponsible for us, nor are we responsible for it. No contributor has a 
right to the use of our pages on the ground of his being a Congregation- 
alist, and none is excluded for being a Presbyterian or an Episcopalian, 

A new contributor offers to our readers a Glimpse of German The 
ology. If we were “ the organ of Congregationalism,” it would be our 
duty to consider whether so hopeful a view of theological opinions and 
tendencies in Germany will subserve the interests of Congregationalism 
as an ecclesiastical power in this country, or will be acceptable to those 
sectarian leaders, by whom an “organ” ought to be controlled. But 
being only ourselves, we have no such questions to ask. We give our 
new contributor the right hand of fellowship, and bid him welcome to 
dispel if he can, the chronic terror with which so many good men, ac 
quainted only with New England ways of thinking, hear of German 
Theology—as if that were only another name for Rationalism and In- 
fidelity, or at the best for all sorts of loose doctrine on the great themes 
of revelation. It is high time not for learned professors only in our 
theological seminaries, but for Christian readers generally, to rise above 
the narrow habits of a national or provincia! theology, and to become 
freely and fearlessly acquainted with the modes of thought thac prevail 
among devout and learned men in other lands and of other languages. 
Our own New England Theology is too vigorous a growth—is too well 
rooted and grounded in truth—is too Scriptural in its essential features, 
not to hold its high place in the ministrations of our pulpits and in the 
affections of our churches. ] 
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A just estimate of German Theology, in its relation to the 
present and the future, cannot well be formed, except from a 
historical point of view. To appreciate the position of the lead- 
ing theologians, if position is compatible with almost ceaseless 
motion, we need to know the point from which they have come, 
and the direction in which they are moving. This will furnish 
a clue to their future course, and preserve us from too much 
fear, as well as from too much hope. But as we propose to 
give our readers only a glimpse of the present condition of 
German theology, it will be sufficient to state, 

First, that the old Rationalism, which half a century ago 
was regnant in all the universities but one, i. e. Tubingen, has 
been, by fair combat, driven from them all but one, i. e..Gies- 
sen. As a form of theology and of philosophy, it is dead; and 
the historical doctors are employed in post mortem examina- 
tions, and in preparing it for interment in the tomes of their 
huge libraries. It was begotten of a lifeless orthodoxy, by the 
derisive, dogmatic philosophy of Wolf and Semler, which 
elevated the reasoning faculty into the sovereign arbiter, and 
reduced Christianity to only a tolerable ethics. Hence its name 
—Rationalism, because it rejects whatever does not quadrate 
with individual reason. Under its influence, “The educated 
and the half educated classes,’ says Hase, “turned silently 
away from God, or at least from Christ, and even those who, 
like all truly exalted minds, had some longings after eternal 
things, congratulated themselves with the author of Titan, that 
they could penetrate much further into the Infinite than could 
either Peter or Paul.” But hardly astudent can now be found 
who would dare avow himself the disciple of Paulus, of Weg- 
scheider, or of Gesenius. “Except some young men,” says 
Prof. Tholuck, “ who come from other countries, it is now an 
unheard of fact to meet with a rationalist.” And Prof. Kapff 
affirms that “learning in Germany has triumphed over Ration- 
alism.” 

Secondly, the Pantheism which was one of the providential 
instruments in displacing the “ rationalismus vulgaris,” is giving 
way before the more powerfully expulsive forces, historical 
research and the evangelical spirit. Its germ lies back in the 
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idealistic philosophy of Kant; and Fichte, who took up the 
line of development where Kant left it, matured it into subjee 
tive Pantheism. Schelling was dissatisfied with the one-sided- 
ness of these speculations, and began at the opposite pole by 
assuming the reality of the outer world; and Hegel, partly 
agreeing and partly differing from him, brought the process 
in this direction to a masterly completeness in a logical, ob- 
jective Pantheism. Thus both forms of this merely specula- 
tive philosophy, in the enlightenment of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and under the lead of some of the acutest thinkers, ran 
into essential paganism. Strauss made trial of the Hegelian 
system in his Leben Jesu, (1835,) and his Christliche Glaubens- 
lehre, (1840.) The former of these works, by the ruthless 
havoc it made of the evangelical history and doctrine, roused 
the leaders of the elect hosts, like a tocsin of war. Pantheism, 
which, for a half a century, had been polarizing, as many 
thought, harmiessly, between subject and object, eluding 
the vigilance of its pursuers, or beguiling them into allies, 
here threw off all disguise, and came vauntingly forth as 
a radical and rabidly anti-Christian power. The time was 
auspicious, and no country so fit a field for the engagement of 
the antagonistic forces as Germany. Nor was Germany ever 
in a better state of preparation for a fair and decisive issue, 
Strong men, well drilled in dialectics, hermeneutics and his- 
tory were on both sides—Strauss, backed by the new Tubingen 
school, and against them, Hartmann, Thiele, Hase, Neander, 
Tholuck, Miller, Harless, Menzel and others. The battle was 
sharp, but triumphant against the Pagan philosophy. The 
best science in almost every department rose up against it, 
Marheineke attempted to construct a theistic system out of its 
supposed theistic elements, but failed. Goschel made a simi- 
lar experiment in Jurisprudence, with a similar failure. 
When Hegel died, in 1831, his philosophy was at the zenith, 
and he was the idol of its adherents. But in five years they 
were thrown into confusion as to the meaning of their master, 
and in ten, divided into two belligerent parties, one contending 
that everything is God, and the other that God is not every- 
thing. ‘That there should have been conflict among the fol- 
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lowers of Hegel is not strange. Just before his death, he him- 
self said that there was only one man who understood him, and 
that he misunderstood him. 

At present, the Pantheistic school excites but little interest, 
and holds only one of the universities, the one at Tubingen, 
with F. C. Bauer at its head. The Theologische Jahrbucher, 
edited by Drs. Bauer and Zeller, is its only organ. 

Thirdly. There are three ecclesiastical organizations, each of 
which has some claim to be taken as a representative of Ger- 
man theology. 

1. The United Evangelical Church, which was formed in 
1817, at the third centennial jubilee ot the Reformation, by a 
union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. A consensus 
of the two confessions constituted its basis. The principal or- 
gans of this union are the “Studien und Kritiken,” a quarterly, 
started in 1828, and conducted by Ullman and Umbreit; the 
“Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Ciristliche Wissenchaft und Christ- 
lisches Leben,” established by Neander, Miller and Nitzsch, 
in 1849, at Berlin; and the “ Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung,” at 
Damstadt, formerly in the interests of Rationalism, but now 
conducted by Schenkel, in defense of the Evangelical doctrine. 
Schleiermacher, Neander and Liicke were warm defenders of 
the union. So are Tholuck, Miller, Twesten, Nitzsch, Dor- 
ner, Lange, Hase, Liebner, Kurtz, Stier, Ullman, Rothe and 
many others. The union embraces, also, those Schleiermacher- 
ians, who retain all the errors of their master, but have not ad- 
vanced a step in that evangelical course in which he had been 
moving, and in which his best pupils have gone much beyond 
where ‘their teacher left them. The animus of this party, par- 
ticularly in its relation to Rationalism and Romanism, will 
perhaps be best given by translating the introduction (Vor- 
wort) to the seventh volume of the “ Deutsche gore 
from the January number, 1856: 

“With the present number our journal enters on its sovied 
year, and no long preface will, therefore, be needed respecting 
its objects, in order to bring us afresh into public view, and to 
explain its position among the conflicting principles of the 
times, and the task it undertakes for the immediate future. 
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“The duties ithas imposed have indeed been of diverse kinds, 
and the high mission we undertook, we well know has by no 
means been fully accomplished. But we keep with unchang- 
ing steadfastness on the ground of positive unicn, with the 
banner unfurled, under which we come together. The center 
of this positive union is no other than the center of Christianity 
itself—faith in Jesus Christ, who is the crucified and truly 
risen One, the Saviour of sinful men, the eternal Son of God, 
blessed forever. We remain firmly on this ground of positive 
union, because it is quite certain that in all legitimate, confes- 
sional differences, and notwithstanding them all, it gives the 
one only evangelical church. This, and no other, is the object 
which the German, and especially our own Prussian church, 
(unsere landes Kirche,) aims at, according to the will of God, 
and despite all human obstructions. And we know that this 
object will be the more secure, when, as is usual in such mat- 
ters, it is at first approached gradually, and that it will stand 
firmer on its own positive basis and better defend itself against 
its false friends. 

“ On this basis, first of all, rests the future, just protestation 
against all Rationalistic desire of union, which, more than eve- 
rything else, has damaged the true union. ‘If Christ be not 
risen,’ said the Apostle, ‘our preachingis vain, and your faith 
is also vain.’ It gives no room for that renowned starting- 
point of rationalism, the denial of miracles, and of everything 
supernatural. We hold much more with the immortal Pascal, 
when he says, ‘The last step of reason must be to know what 
unnumbered things there are whieh it cannot fully know. Rea- 
son must subordinate itself with humility to faith. Yet we 
maintain none the less firmly that reason not only exercises & 
legitimate authority in human affairs, but also performs a high 
mission, even in the province of those divine things in respect 
to which it holds itself in subordination. It discloses the ob- 
jective difference between what is above nature and what is 
against it; and always lends a willing ear to that which, when 
fully laid open, it opposes with all energy. To this we cleave 
firmly, even at the risk of being accused of Rationalism by 
such a man as Bunsen. 
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“Upon this positive basis of union, is also made the right 
protest against all that Romish desire for union, which in our 
days appears oftener than ever, and raises louder than ever its 
war cry, ‘Thechurch! The church!’ By asudden bound, one 
is borne from the old Lutheran side to the stand-point of a 
Hulsemann, as if Lutheranism stood much nearer to Catholicism 
than to Calvinism. And yet the history of the lastfifty years, 
if one will examine, shows plainly enough that the farther the 
inner life of the evangelical confessions diffuses itself, the more 
impossible does it become to fill up the chasm between Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism. The time is passed when pious 
Catholics sat at the feet of Schleiermacher and Neander, and 
Evangelicals at the feet of Hug. Instead of this, the confes- 
sional quarrel burns more fiercely than ever. In evangelical 
lands the German language begins to gain more and more 
ground for a Puseyism which is internally subverting the 
foundation of evangelical freedom, and of the Evangelical 
church. In its view, the serving-form of the evangelical 
church is lowered to a beggar’s garb, while the Catholic finery 
is idealized into a sacred halo. 

“ But it is not necessary to indicate the signs of the times by 
past things of such anature. Even the new Pontifical dogma 
of the immaculate conception of Mary has found in Evangeli- 
eal journals its apology,—one can almost say admiration. We 
might well wish, for our own interest, that our German New- 
mans might speedily find the unknown goal of their aspiration 
after certainty. But it is more necessary and much better for 
us to place ourselves in opposition to such vagaries immedi- 
ately and more firmly on Jesus Christ, the crucified and risen 
One, in whom alone, and without further mediation, we have 
soight, and not in vain, the certainty of our salvation and 
blessedness,—that we more than heretofore elevate His name 
as the banner against everything which would separate us 
from Him. 

“How far, alas! from any in our day, is the thought 
of brotherly fellowship between the Evangelical and Cath- 
olic churches, a slight glance into the Catholic litera- 
ture of the times will show. We would not defile our- 
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selves with citations of blasphemy from Chowanets and asso- 
ciates. But it is mournful when a man like Dr. George 
Charles Mayer expends the force of an examination of 
the eighth chapter of John’s Gospel, in a rancorous at 
tack upon Protestantism; when Prof. W. Gartner mars 
with a great blemish his at best exceedingly careless work, 
‘Te Deum Laudamus,’ by employing the pacific depart. 
ment of hymnology only for a scandalous detraction of Dr, 
Luther; when the most distinguished of the present Cath- 
olic dogmatic writers, Geovanne Perranne, in his catechism 
about Protestantism and the Catholic church, defines Protest- 
antism as ‘the mutiny of insolent men against Jesus Christ,’ 
whose origin was in this, that Leo X assigned the sale of 
indulgencies to the Dominicans and not to the Augustinians, 
the fraternity to which Luther belonged. Now what will be 
the just answer to such calumny? Shall we enlarge upon the 
undeniable atrocity of the more abandoned Popes, and lay 
open the secret infamies perpetrated in the seclusion of their 
cloisters? Truly, this would be as unchristian as fruitless. 

“The right answer isthis—we Evangelicals have not become 
weary of Biblical research, nor of Bible distribution. We 
are not weary of historical inquiries; and this we know, that 
truth will, tothe end, remain truth. To that miserable cate- 
chism we will oppose that excellent little Italian book which 
came out of the Reformation, ‘On Christ’s Good Work, 
which has been, not without the guidance of divine Provi- 
dence, in our days again brought to light, and we are sure is 
able now, as three hundred years ago, to enkindle hearts with 
the fire of the Gospel. 

“As our journal in its first years had to mourn the death of 
one of its founders, the late Dr. Augustus Neander, so, during 
the last year, it has lost one of its most faithful contributors, 
the late Dr. Frederick Liicke. Our journal has already erect- 
ed a monument to them. Both Neander and Liicke, notwith- 
standing some considerable theological differences, were by the 
most cordial bonds allied to one another in the closest Christian 
friendship. The very mention of this causes the rabies theolo- 
gica to break out anew against so agreeable and useful an alli- 
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ance. May that amity be an example of the bond of fellow 
ship, which, notwithstanding some differences, unites the fellow 
supporters of this Journal in the one Lord and Master.” 

2. The old Reformed Church, in those parts of Germany where 
the Union did not obtain a footing. To this class belong such 
men as Hagenbach and Hertzag. These are in sympathy gen- 
erally with the objects of the Union, and for the most part are 
consistent Calvinists. Some hold a modified form of the Ge- 
nevan’s view of predestination. 

8. The Lutheran Church. In 1835, a few high Lutheran 
pastors separated from the Union, and wished a distinct Lu- 
theran organization. Frederick III imprisoned some of them 
for unreasonable restlessness. But his successor, the reigning 
sovereign, releasing them, allowed them to form a Lutheran 
church, whose members are now known as the New Lutherans. 
The Augsburg Confession, and Luther’s Catechism, are the sym- 
bols of their doctrine, and although they do not use the term con- 
substantiation, they hold tothe thing. The party has increased 
rapidly during the last ten years. It controls the University 
at Erlangen, and has strong men in several others, as Thoma- 
sius and Kaniss at Leipsic, Rudelbach, and Guericke at Halle, 
and Klieforth and Philippi at Mecklenburg. It has also three 
Journals devoted exclusively to its denominational interests. 
All its movements are positive, bold and aggressive, and it has 
much sympathy from Lutherans who remain in the Union. 

As a class, they have freed themselves more entirely from 
the Pantheistic and rationalizing philosophy than many of 
those who are included in the National church. They object 
to the Union that its Liturgy is Calvinistic, and that it has nei- 
ther Catechism nor Creed—that two so conflicting systems can 
never be brought into harmony, and that the Union compre- 
hends Pantheists and Rationalists. The Unionists admit the 
evil of so much comprehension, but say that it must be re- 
moved by the triumphant conflicts of truth with error—that 
the differences are on minor points, and that the harmonies are 
fundamental ; that the Union is needed as a barrier against 
Romanism on the one hand, and infidelity on the other. They 
charge the New Lutherans in turn with Romanizing tendencies, 
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that they exalt unduly the pastoral office, and depress the 
church to a mere “ ecclesia audiens et obediens.” 

The government of the National Church is consistorial, and 
in Prussia the King holds the veto power, which, however, by 
the advice of ecclesiastical counselors, is generally exercised 
with moderation. The revolution of 1848 was ascribed to the 
political tendencies of the Pantheistic philosophy, and with 
some reason; for Hegel taught that a King in a constitutional 
government is like the dot over the letter “7,” and if he should 
be dispensed with, the state would suffer no serious detriment, 
He also taught that whatever is real is rational, and that ifa 
republic should be established, it would be as reasonable asa 
monarchy. Consequently the King, who had been disposed 
before the revolution to give the reins of ecclesiastical control 
into the hands of the church, now holds them tighter than 
ever. 

Forty years of the blending of such elements as are brought 
together in the United Church, have done what might have 
been expected, developed the differences as well as harmonies 
of the great reformers. Yet the truly evangelical men of both 
parties enjoy the royal favor. Hengstenberg, the powerful 
leader of the Lutheran Unionists, is the confidential adviser of 
Von Raumer, the minister of public worship ; and the churehly 
bearings of Frederick William are to the same side. But 
there is open to the evangelical faith, both in its Lutheran and 
Calvinistic formulas, the freest field for development, and ear- 
nest and scholarly investigation is protected and encouraged in 
every department of theological science. 

But we come to a more particular inquiry. An American 
who writes from Halle to the Christian Examiner at Boston, 
says: “The followers of Schleiermacher have thoroughly refu- 
ted the views of inspiration, predestination, depravity, the 
Trinity, the two natures of Christ and the atonement, which 
were once considered orthodox. * * * The old system 
being deprived completely of a scientific basis, can now retain 
its influence only by appealing, like the church of Rome, to 
the authority of its tradition.”* 





* Ch. Ex. January, 1856, b. p. 555. ¢. Outline of Theology, p. 43. 
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If this is a correct statement, the condition of theological 
Germany is quite different from what has been generally rep- 
resented by the best writers, both German and American. 
That some of Schleiermacher’s followers have attempted to re- 
fute the views which were once considered orthodox on these 
fundamental subjects, is well known. But that they have 
“thoroughly ” succeeded, will be admitted by pec? theological 
world only on the most substantial proof. 

Schleiermacher was himself a sturdy combatant of the Ration- 
alism which had carried the German church, on these points, so 
far from the old standards ; and he approached nearer and nearer 
to them, from the beginning to the end of his course. Hase 
says of him, in reference to the self-complacent party of Tlu- 
minati, “ He was always a match for them, and superior in 
everything which they regarded as supreme.”* And Liicke 
says, “ The deadly wound that has been inflicted upon Deistic 
Rationalism by the truly rational, but not rationalizing Dog- 
matics of Schleiermacher, is something which it will never get 
over.”+ When in connection with the third centennial of the 
Augsburg Confession, Von Colln and Schultz declared that Con- 
fession no longer suited to represent the faith and doctrine of 
the Evangelical church, Schleiermacher, far as he was from 
the truth on some points, protested against the idea of super- 
seding it by any new one. This was in 1830, four years be- 
fore his death. But further, Augustus Christian Twesterf is not 
only one of the most celebrated of Schleiermacher’s “ follow- 
ers,” and his immediate successor in the chair of Theology, 
but he is also one of the profoundest theologians in Germany. 
The second volume of his Dogmatics, published in 1837, con- 
tains an elaborate defense of the orthodox view of the Trinity, 
as may be seen by a translation of the chapter on that subject, 
for the Bibliotheca Sacra,t by Prof. Smith, of Union Seminary, 
New York. The old view is maintained particularly against 
Schleiermacher’s objections, and his Sabellian doctrine. The 





* p. 550, 
+ Outline of Theology, p. 43. 
t Vols. III and IV. 
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same postive view is held by Twesten, in advance of hig 
teacher, on the existence of angels. 

Prof. Schaff says, “In the place of Schleiermacher’s Panthe- 
istic tendencies, his Sabellian view of the Trinity, his skepticism 
concerning the existence of good and bad angeis, and his denial 
of the Devil, we have here the orthodox views on these sub- 
jects clearly stated and ably defended.” “The fact is,” he 
says, “ that the peculiar heresies of Schleiermacher have been 
long thrown aside by his ablest disciples, and there is no doubt 
that he would do the same could he lead his life over again in 
our age.” Schleiermacher’s system was a bridge over which 
many have passed from the anti-Christian to the Christian doe- 
trine, but he and they carried some things across with them 
which belong on the other side. 

The subject of Inspiration has been less generally and 
thoroughly examined by the Germans than many others 
Almost every one who has treated of Biblical or Dogmatie 
Theology has w~itten something upon it, but the theory of In- 
spiration which has prevailed, detracts from the importance of 
the subject, and it has secured no such thorough and extended 
examination as it really demands. Something of the intense 
subjectiveness of Schleiermacher still lingers among the Evan- 
gelical party in its advances towards a pure Scriptural faith. 
Theopneustia with him, was a kind of God-consciousness, con- 
sisting partly in the effect produced upon the natural faculties 
by sympathy or oneness with Christ, and partly by contempla- 
; tion upon his person and doctrine. His views required perfeet 
accuracy only in what is closely connected with redemption, 
and disallowed supernatural inspiration in respect to large por 
tions of the Old Testament. The views of Neander on this 
subject, as he has expressed them in his Life of Jesus and 
his Apostolic Church, are loose and unsatisfactory, making @ 
distinction in the sacred Scriptures between what is human, 
and therefore fallible, and what is divine and infallible. They 
are better in an article written for the Deutsche Zeitschrift, 
Feb., 1850, just before his death. Nor can Tholuck and Ols- 
hausen be regarded as altogether safe. They allow so much 
agency of the Spirit in the inspiration of the prophets and apos- 
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tles, as preserved them from mistake in what has immediate 
relation to redemption and is fundamental, but hold that they 
were not secured against error in their statements respecting 
less important historical matters. Havernick, Nitzsch and 
Stier take a higher view, as do Hengswnberg, Strudel and nearly 
all the New Lutherans. They discard the mechanical “ dead 
letter” theory on the one hand, and a mere superintendence 
on the other, maintaining the union of the two agencies in the 
written Word, which makes it in every part both divine and 
human, and in all infallibly accurate. Thus, for example, 
Stier says, “I read the canonical text of the Bible as written 
through the Holy Ghost, but I so read it, not because I have 
formed for myself beforehand an inspiration-dogma, but be- 
cause this Word approves itself inspired with ever-increasing 
force to my reason, which, though not indeed sound, is, through 
the virtue of that Word, daily receiving soundness. It is be- 
cause this living Word has, in a thousand ways, directed, and 
is ever directing my inner being, with all its intelligence, 
thought and will, that -I have subjected to it the freedom of my 
whole existence.”* 

As to the Anthropology of the German churches, a few remain 
onthe Pelagian ground occupied by the Rationalists. But for 
the last few years, the theological movement has been strongly 
towards the Augustinian doctrine, which was the doctrine of 
the Reformation, and is found equally in the Lutheran and Ca)- 
vinistic Confessions. Hagenbach also says, that, “ in opposi- 
tion to the Rationalistic and speculative tendencies, the Pietists 
and those theologians who returned to the received faith of the 
Church, revived the doctrine of Augustine in its essential 
points, and that the followers of Schleiermacher adhere to it, 
though with various modification.” Schleiermacher himself 
maintained the doctrine of original sin, and the entire inability 
of the unregenerate to perform holy actions.t The work of 
Miller on the “ Christian doctrine of Sin,” is perhaps the most 
profound and scientific treatise of the age on the subject. 





* Words of the Lord Jesus, Vol. I. 
+ Hagenbach, II, p. 430. 
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With the exception of the pre-Adamite origin of evil, itis 
thoroughly of the Augustinian and Paulineschool. It discards 
the Atomic theory, as does almost the whole modern German 
philosophy. It bases the doctrine of sin on the natural and 
moral nnity of the race. It predicates depravity primarily of 
the will, and holds that it is a quality of human nature, in its 
abnormal state, derived from Adam as the representative head 
of the race.* Strauss held that pollution attached only to the 
individual, but the voice of Germany is against him. 

In respect to the Trinity, Twesten, as stated above, has ably 
defended an immanent Trinity, on the ground of Scripture and 
philosophy, against Schleiermacher and the whole Neological 
school. Dorner’s Development of the Doctrine and Person of 
Christ, for Scriptural and historical thoroughness, is unsurpassed 
by any treatise on the subject in any language. He makes 
everything turn on the inquiry whether “such a Christ as is 
presented inthe sense, if not in the exact words of the chureh, 
in whom the personal perfect unity of the divine and human 
is historically set forth, be both necessary and real.” Fully 
aware of the opposing forces from Deistic and Pantheistie 
ranks, he proceeds with cautious step, gathering his materials 
from the wide field of history, and giving his work a double 
action against these forces on the planes of philosophy and of 
fact. Even Bauer, the leader of the new Tubingen school, the 
last really learned and strong man that remains on the Panthe- 





* From the brief statements above, it is not impossible that some readers may 
be led to a wrong conception of Prof. Miiller’s theological position. The “pre 
Adamite origin of evil,” is a fundamental part of his doctrine on this subject. Dr. 
Miller holds that each man fell for himself, and that no man is accountable for any 
moral state which is not the result of his own individual self-determination, 
Hence his view has been opposed in Germany as “an Atomic theory.” 

Subsequent remarks in this article do somewhat more than justice to the ortho 
doxy of many of the leading German theologians. What they mean by such 
phrases as “original sin,” or ‘“ vicarious atonement,” can only be ascertained by 
attending to their explanations, and by bearing in mind their religious phi- 
losophy. 

While suggesting this caution, we would not be understood to dissent from the 
drift and general spirit of this lucid and very instructive article —Ep. 
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istic side, in his work .on Trinity and Atonement, is said to 
have left no refuge for the Unitarian denial of these doctrines, 
either in History, Philosophy or Scripture. He maintains 
that they must be admitted, or be disproved by the logic of 
Pantheism. But the logic of History and of Scripture, dama- 
Pantheism no less than Deism, as Dorner and Twesten 
have clearly shown. 
In regard to the Atonement, the idea on which the leading 
German theologians are now perhaps more generally agreed 
as fundamental, than any other, is its ecariousness,—an idea 
which it is claimed is passing away from the theology of New 
England. Prof. Huntington, in his comments on Dr. Dutton’s 
Concio ad Clerum, says, “the idea of substituted penalty is 
conspicuously absent from it.” He also says that this which 
has been the most offensive to Unitarianism, “is rejected by 
the most enlightened and effective class of orthodox thinkers 
in New England. They do not employ the word vicarious, 
nor accept the philosophy.” He further asserts that the course 
of thought during the last twenty-five years, has swept from 
this old Calvinistic ground the minds which best indicate the 
tendencies in the orthodox body. 
That philosophy of vicariousness, which logically necessitates 
a limited atonement, was not a doctrine of John Calvin, nor 
has it been of the New England churches. That a fewamong 
the evangelical Congregationalists of New England discard vica- 
riousness even in the sense ofsubstitutionary sacrifice, may be ad- 
mitted. But we do not know on what grounds these claim to be 
the most enlightened and effective class of orthodox thinkers, nor 
by what standard of enlightenment the Professor awards them 
that honor, except for the simple fact that they agree with 
him in rejecting a vicarious atonement. Professors Stuart, 
Woods, and B. B. Edwards, who have just passed from among 
us, were minds that indicated the tendencies of the orthodox 
party, but they held firmly to the vicariousness of the atone- 
ment. Professor Park employs the word, and it is presumed 
accepts “the philosophy.” So do Prof. Shedd and the other 
teachers at Andover. The Professors at [Yale College,] Ban- 
gor, and East Windsor, hold the same view; in which concur 
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Presidents Woolsey, Hopkins, Lord, Labaree, Woods and 
Stearns, of our New England colleges. And although Dr, 
Dutton does not make use of the word vicarious, in the Con. 
cio, yet his language, if we do not mistake, indicates his accept- 
ance of the philosophy. He speaks of the sacrifice of Christ as 
“being substituted for the remitted penalty.” And if that 
which is substituted for, or in place of the penalty, is not the 
substituted penalty, and vicarious, it will be difficult to find 
words in which that idea can be expressed. In holding this 
view, Dr. Dutton is in agreement with nearly all the master 
minds in the history of New England theology,—Shepherd, 
Norton, Wilson, Hooker, the two Edwardses, Hopkins, Bella- 
my, Smalley and Emmons. He is also at just that point at 
which German theology has arrived in its recessions from the 
old and lifeless rationalism. The boast of superior enlighten- 
ment is, under any circumstances, equivocal on the score of 
scholarly taste; but when made as an argument by men of 
Rationalistic tendencies, right upon the signal and admitted 
discomfiture of Rationalism, in its own strongholds in Germa- 
ny, it is a logical blunder.* 





* The writer of this article, we think, has not perfectly apprehended the views 
of Dr. Huntington, probably for the reason that he has judged them by in- 
adequate representations of them. The “ vicarious element,” which Dr. Hun. 
tington rejects, and which he truly says is “ conspicuously absent from ” Dr, 
Dutton’s Concio, is the idea of substituted penalty—the idea that Christ suf- 
fered the penalty of the law in the sinner’s stead, or that the sinner’s punishment 
ts transferred to him. That idea Dr. Dutton, in common with Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards, and New England theologians generally since his time, rejects. But 
the idea that the propitiatory work of Christ, consisting chiefly in his sufferings 
and death, is substituted for, or takes the place of the remitted penalty, as an 
expression of the divine feeling, or of God's regard for the law—this Dr. Dutton 
decidedly holds. And so does Dr. Huntington. That Christ's sufferings were 
substituted for the penalty, is one thing. That He suffered the penalty, or the 
substituted penalty, is,in our apprehension, quite another thing. 

That justice may be done both to Dr. Dutton and Dr. Huntington, we will 
give a quotation on this point from Dr. Dutton’s letterto Dr. Huntington, pub 
lished in the Religious Magazine ; 

“ V. What you say of our opinions respecting the ‘Vicarious element’ of the 
doctrine, which language you define by this, ‘the idea of substituted penalty, 
is substantially correct. That idea of substituted penalty we reject. We do 
not hold that Christ suffered the penalty of the Jaw in the sinner’s stead, or that 
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Schleiermacher, with his modal trinity, held firmly to the 
doctrine of vicarious atonement through the active and passive 
obedience of Christ; and he calls Christ the believer’s satis- 
faction—making atonement. Even Hegel allows the vicari- 
ous element in redemption, and Marheineke, the only one of 





_ our punishment was transferred to him. Yousay, ‘In any shape which would 
conflict with the divine equity, or with personal responsibility, or with the obli- 
gation of righteousness, such a notion, we venture to say, is emphatically reject- 
ed,’ &e. That is true; and I thank you for the Christian manliness of saying it 
to those who greatly misunderstand us. But, lest any should misapprehend the 
matter in any respect, I will take the liberty to guard, and indeed to correct, one 
of your declarations. You say, ‘They do not employ the word vicarious, nor 
accept the philosophy.’ The philosophy, as defined in your language quoted 
above, we do not accept ; but the word vicarious many of us do use when speak- 
ing of the atonement. And those of us who do not use it, have given it up chief- 
ly because we find that it is greatly misunderstood by persons of Unitarian cul- 
ture. The question which the candid mind asks is, Jn what sense do we use it? 
We do not use it in the sense which you define. There is a general sense in which 
some use it, which (i. e., the reality indicated) Dr, Hall himself admits, whenev- 
er he quotes the Scriptural language, ‘If one died for all,’ ‘He died for all, 
‘Christ also suffered for sins, the just for the unjust.’ Then there is a more 
specific sense in which some use the word, when they say Christ’s death or sac- 
rifice or atonement was vicarious ; viz, that sense which is defined in this pas- 
sage in my sermon (‘ Religious Magazine,’ p. 22:) ‘It is true, however, that the 
sacred writers, in setting forth the propitiatory work of Christ, lay the chief 
stress upon his death, his blood, his sufferings, his sacrifice; and very appropri- 
ately: for they are the most signal and appropriate expression of the divine feel- 
ing, and they have a more palpable fitness to take the place of that which is re- 
mitted in pardon ; viz, the penalty of the law, the divine expression in the law 
of displeasure at sin,’—that is, take its place as an expression of the divine feel- 
ing, the divine regard for the law, The same sense which is defined in this pas- 
sage (‘ Religious Magazine,’ p. 27:) ‘It [Christ’s propitiation] maintains the full 
foree of the law’s penalty, though dispensing with it, by expressing, as fully as 
does the executed penalty, God's displeasure at sin, and his intense desire that 
His creatures should hate and shun sin.’ The same sense, substantially, which 
you [Dr. Huntington] define in your ‘ Remarks,’ in these words: ‘ Christ died for 
the world, because it was not consistent with the rectitude, the wisdom, and the mercy 
of the divine government, that those who had broken its laws should be treated as 
if they had not broken them, without sucha suffering ; while the divine method, 
including such suffering and such Sufferer, opens a consistent way for the par- 
don and acceptance of the sinner, with no detriment to the sanctities of law, and 
no danger of loosening the foundations of a righteous judgment, and, at the 
same time, affords a signal and glorious manifestation of spiritual love.’ (‘ Re- 
ligious Magazine,’ Feb., pp. 112, 113.”—Ep. 
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his followers who attempted to construct a theistic system on 
his philosophy, says, “the satisfaction made by the God-man ig 
vicarious, since he in making it, represents or acts for the 
world. This view of the atonement runs through the whole of 
Krummacher’s Works, which, by their Scriptural and practical 
power, are finding their way into almost every Christianized 
language ; and it is held by nearly every German divine, who, 


even by figure of speech, can be classed among the effective | 


orthodox thinkers. 

As a logical consequence, the doctrine of justification by 
faith is held as in necessary connection with this view of the 
atonement. On the substitutionary life and death of Christ, 
rest the two ideas of the believer’s pardon, or remission of the 
penalty, and of his acceptance with God asrighteous. “That,” 
says Krummacher, “ which the Saviour accomplished by his 
death, was not merely the work of satisfaction to divine justice, 
by which he removed the curse from our heads, but likewise 
his representative obedience, which is henceforth imputed to 
his believing people, as the righteousness which avails in the 
sight of God.” Christ is our justification, according to Nitzseh, 
“by virtue of his vicarious obedience and passion, and through 
their sufficiency.” The distinction of legal and passive obedi- 
ence, he says, is to be approved. The one is an action, the oth- 
er a passion, and both reconcile and both redeem. 

The following may be regarded as the three grand prin¢- 
ples on which German theology, from its demolition by the 
skeptical philosophers, is now being reconstructed. 

First. Sin, not merely as an individual act or exercise, but 
also as a generic force or quality of human nature derived from 
Adam, the natural and federal head of the race. 

Second. The Atonement as a provision for salvation through 
the vicarious obedience and death of Christ. 

Third. The re-animation of the sinner by the Holy Ghost in 
the application of the atonement, through repentance and 
faith. 

The settlement of these principles on a scientific basis, has 
been gained after a singularly sharp conflict with most power 
ful antagonistic forces. But as now held by many of the best 
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minds in Germany, they bring for the most part, into just rela- 
tions to each other, man’s dependence and his responsibility, 
human agency and divine efficiency. They give a well de- 
fined, objective Christian doctrine, and a subjective Christian 
life, a free spirit of Scriptural and historical research, and in 
matters of fundamental doctrine, a profound regard for the 
authority of the inspired Word. 

This glimpse of a field, which it would require volumes to 
explore, brings to view a few principles of some practical 
value. 

1. The tendency of the Germans to metaphysical specula- 
tions, arises in part from national proclivity ; and in part from 
their exclusion from the province of political economy and the 
science of Government, or what amounts to an exclusion. 
They cannot have free and full range through these, in our 
country, open fields of thought. Within certain limits marked 
by the throne, the prince is a terror to free-thinkers in Berlin, 
as really as the pontiff is at Rome. 

2. There is seen to be an expulsive power in systems of 
error, to displace one another, often employed by divine Provi- 
dence as the means of a more full and abiding settlement of 
the truth. Rationalism came into the German church through 
the door of a lifeless Lutheran formula. Kant and Fichte dis- 
credited its inflated, empty dogmatism, by their imperative 
conscience and ideal pantheism, according to which, the 
thinking subject posits, or works out of itself, all it knows 
and believes—all that is not itself. From this spider-weaving 
process, came that epigrammatic definition of Christianity, 
borrowed of the Germans by Theodore Parker, which we 
place on the tombstone of this interred nihilism. “That is 
Christianity which a man believes to be Christianity.” 

Schelling and Hegel damaged the acute subjectivism of 
their predecessors by a more subtle, material Pantheism, in 
which nature, by a blindly-working life, advances in an eternal 
progression from the lower to the higher potences, up to the 
terminal point in self-consciousness and deification. Hence 
Strauss’s doctrine concerning revelation. The developing con- 
sciousness ; and the latest development or newest spirit of the 
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world is the best.” Now the evangelical party comes in, and 
applies the Gospel as a moral magnet, to draw from the ruins 
of these masterly elaborations, what of force they possessed, to 
widen its own field of occupancy, and to fortify it against all 
future assailants. 

3. A dead orthodoxy is as certain a source of evil to the 
Church as a living heresy. When there remained but little 
to the Germans, except the form of godliness, an unregenerate 
church as naturally sought the quietus of false doctrine, as the 
false doctrine afterwards brought in a shallow, scornful, de- 
structive criticism. 

4. The present state of the German Church is not what we 
desire and may hope for it. There are many evils in a union 
so comprehensive as that by which it is held together. There 
are evils in any such organic connection of the Church with 
the state, as makes the latter the controlling power. Never 
theless the general movement is in the right direction—from 
midnight to dawn, from the dawn to noonday. She is compre- 
hending error, not to embrace, but to weaken and annihilate 
it. She is more and more building her hopes of triumph, 
where all must build them, not on the truth of doctrine alone, 
not on the life of faith alone, but on both these combined.* 





* On page 215, the writer seeme to admit “that a few among the Evangelical 
Congregationalists of New England, discard vicariousness even in the sense of 
substitutionary sacrifice.” We know not to whom be refers, but we may add 
here that we make no such concession. We trust there are no such Congrega- 
tionalists outside of the Unitarian body. 

In the last sentence on page 216, we do not perfectly understand his allusion 
to “men of Rationalistic tendencies.” We cannot think that he intends to 
represent Prof. Huntington by this phrase; for we are sure that having framed 
this whole defense of the present German theologians, on the principle that “ to 
appreciate their position we need to know the point from which they have 
eome and the direction in which they are moving,” his own “ enlightenment” 
must apply the same princip)e to the Cambridge University Preacher.—Ep. 
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Arr. IV.—THE EVANGELIZING CHURCH. 


Primitive Piety Revived, or the Aggressive Power of the 
Christian Church. A Premium Essay. By Rev. Henry 
C. Fisn, Newark, N. J. Boston: Congregational Board of 
Publication, 16 Tremont Temple. 


Tuis is not the production of a modern genius. It contains 
no oddities in style or thought, no Carlylean inversions or 
affected simplicities, no strange compounds, no apparent strug- 
gles to reveal conceptions too big for utterance, or so unlike 
the ordinary trains of English thought, that the English 
language, in its natural combinations, is inadequate to express 
them ; even few scintillations of a mind on fire—those dazzling 
figures which startle and fascinate the imaginative reader, and 
around which the young clerical student will perhaps draw his 
pencil, as selected gems to be sometime extracted and wrought 
into the brilliant zone of some “ taking discourse ;” and yet 
we like the book. It has moved us. We think it fitted to 
move others—to point out to Christians their defects and 
dangers—to make them understand their true relations, in this 
day of worldliness on the one hand, and of beneficence on the 
other—and to arouse to the double duty of watchfulness and 
effort. The book will strike no one as either original or pro- 
found, and yet it presents some vital truths with much power. 
The style is straight forward, clear, earnest, exhibiting consider- 
able vivacity, and sometimes rising to eloquence. With little 
of that neatuess and finish in the choice of words and the 
structure of sentences, which indicate the accomplished writer, 
there is a Baxterian fervor which stirs the heart. 

The book is not, however, all the Author’sown. It abounds, 
to excess, with extracts from the writings of others; many of 
them gems and set in gold, we admit ; and yet we would they 
were not there. It has become, of late, a common practice, 
especially since the invention of Index Rerums, (if we may 
coin so barbarous a plural,) for writers to pick up, here and 
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there, little gilded threads of thought and fancy, and weave 
them into the web of their own composition; but it is a 
practice for which we feel little respect. Such extracts may 
enhance the value of a volume, as we allow they do, to some 
extent, in the case before us ;—but why should one wish to 
shine in borrowed ornaments? The practice indicates the book- 
maker rather than the book-writer—a great reader rather than 
a profound thinker. Such an author becomes little more thana 
manufacturer of mosaic. Why will he, who is capable of in- 
venting, of compacting, and elaborating thought, so belittle 
himself? He who aspires to the dignity of authorship, we 
opine, should have the consciousness of ability to produce a 
readable volume from the workings of his own mind,—the 
conviction that he is commissioned to convey to the world 
some new truth, or some old truth in better form than his pre- 
decessors have given it, or to meet ‘some pressing occasion. 
This principle would doubtless diminish the number of authors, 
but would render our libraries more select, and our books more 
valuable. 

The book has, in one respect, disappointed us. The donor 
of the two hundred dollars awarded to Mr. Fish, thus describes 
the work he desired: “The more perfect exemplification in 
Christian life of the doctrines of the Gospel, and with special 
reference to the conversion of sinners to Christ.” From this 
announcement and the primary objects of the Publishing 
Board to which the award was committed, we had expected a 
work containing concise, yet clear statements of the leading 
doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, and from these, as start- 
ing points, deductions showing their legitimate effects on the 
heart and life. But we find nothing of the kind,—no discrimi- 
nating statements of elementary scriptural truths,—and, what 
is more disappointing, no tracing of practical results as drawn 
from them. Such a book as we anticipated is greatly needed. 
The American mind is peculiarly practical, and this is par 
ewoellence, a practical age. We cannot look for a true esti- 
mation of the fundamental truths of the Gospel, till their vital 
power, their life-giving influence, is shown. A scriptural 
truth, however profound, or really important, thought to pos- 
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sess only a speculative value, will never awaken the interest of 
the American public. The work before us by no means sup- 
plies this desideratum. The field is still uncultivated ; and we 
would fain hope that some of the veterans in our religious 
literature, ere death palsies their hands, (for the mellowness of 
a ripe Christian experience would give the richest flavor to 
such a volume,) will supply the deficiency. 

Mr. Fish’s book, however, is valuable as it is. We thank 
the donor for the reward which called it forth. We thank the 
author for writing it, and the Board for publishing it. We 
trust it has a mission to accomplish, both in stemming the tor- 
rents of worldliness now sweeping over us, and in promoting 
true godliness, Christian activity and zeal. The necessity of a 
deeper tone of piety, a more thorough work of grace on the 
heart, a spirit of more active consecration to Christ to secure 
the universal reign of peace and good-will, is becoming more 
and more extensively felt among thinking men. The question 
is asked, and with more and more significancy as the events of 
providence unfold, Can the Church, in her present state, per- 
form the task assigned her in the system of evangelical agen- 
cies? Manifestly, to qualify her to achieve her final victories, 
she must be imbued with a new spirit, and informed with a 
new life. The past and the present, the strength of man’s 
opposition to the purity and unbending claims of the Gospel, 
the promises and providences of God, all alike demand it. 

The fitness of the Church of Christ—or the body of all true 
Christians—to do her appointed work, needs, in these times ot 
stirring and aggressive movement, to be brought up as a dis- 
tinct object of thought. While we are enlarging and improv- 
ing the machinery, we must not lose sight of the power 
on which, in the system of means, we depend to move it. 
This, it seems to us, is a point which demands, at the present 
crisis, the special attention of God’s people. 

An instrument must be fitted to perform the work to which 
it is applied. A sledge-hammer is a powerful instrument for 
some purposes, but is of little service in making a watch. If 
one undertake to fell a forest with a leaden axe, we do not look 
for its immediate fall. When in framing a building we see the 
carpenter using a red-hot iron to do the work of an auger, we 
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do not expect its rapid erection. So if the Church is to be the 
great agent in the conversion of the world, she must be fitted 
for her work. Would we inquire what hope there is of the 
speedy evangelization of mankind, we must look to the cha- 
racter of the Church—not so much to what she is doing, nor 
the apparent sacrifices she is making, as to the spirit with 
which she labors and endures. The Romish Church hag 
labored and endured in ages past, is still laboring and enduring; 
but will the Romish Church ever illumine the nations with the 
living light of Christianity? Nor can the self-seeking, the 
thirst for large and rapid accumulations, the selfish aspirations 
for political honor, for style and fashion, now too generally 
characterizing the bulk of Christ’s professed disciples, consti- 
tute the distinctive elements of that body which is designed to 
leaven the world with holiness. Darkness cannot dissipate 
darkness, sin cannot remove sin, nor can a Church, breathing 
the spirit of the world, subjugate the world to the dominion of 
righteousness. She must be, not a raft to float on the world’s 
restless currents, but a pillar to breast them. If she is to 
impart life, the life must throb first at her own vitals. For 
what can this joining the church and continuing to live as be- 
fore, this vowing to God and living in conformity to the world, 
this profession of living for Heaven, combined with the prae- 
tice of living for time,—accomplish towards carrying forward 
the work of redemption to its consummation? Even this 
forming societies for sending the Gospel to the heathen and to 
waste places at home, to Jews, to seamen, to dilapidated 
churches in the East, to the Catholics everywhere—this urg- 
ing the churches to the work of large and systematic contribu- 
tions—these many agencies for elevating man in his social and 
intellectual condition, are not effecting all by far that is desira- 
ble, nor all which thirty years ago was anticipated. Some 
thing is doing, we admit, but progress is slow. The cars are 
well made, and the train well linked together, but the engine 
is not sufficient. The advance of spiritual religion in our 
world is always up an ascending grade; requiring great and 
unremitting force. The Church was designed to contain this 
force, and must contain it, else she will not perform her work. 
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Hence, if, in this age, the Church is to go forth conquering 
and to conquer, she needs an immediate reviving from heaven ; 
anew communication of spiritual power. When thus equipped 
for her work, well is she represented as “an army terrible with 
banners ’’—moving on from victory to victory, like an advanc- 
ing column of flame mounting afar to the sky and ever making 
inroads on the surrounding darkness. 

Now by what instrumentality shall this life and power be 
imparted to the Church¢ As a starting point, be it remem- 
bered, that the life and power of the Church is the life and 
power of individual rational beings, and that moral life and 
power is created instrumentally in a rational being only 
by means of moral truth, thought. The greater and more per- 
vading the truth conceived, and the more powerfully it is 
grasped by the mind, the more decided will be its influence. 
What we want is the ascertainment and seizure of some mighty 
truth, which, powerfully arousing thought and pervading the 
whole body of the Church, shall impart life and power, 
enabling her to lift, like Archimedes occupying his hypo- 
thetical stand-point, the entire mass of the world. A truth it 
must be, fundamental and far-reaching,—also a truth indelibly 
stamped on the mind,—not to be obliterated by the changing 
circumstances of the outward world, but perpetually giving 
its light as the far-off star shines in its sphere, undimmed, 
unmoved by terrene forces. If we recognize a mertal power 
distinctively called the reason, which conceives the absolute, 
the perfect, the immutable, the eternal,—ideas, which, once 
awakened in the mind, burn there like an unsetting sun,—a 
power above the understanding which is conversant with things 
only under the limitations of sense and time; then we may 
say that the truth by which the Church may be brought up to 
the highest pitch of holy activity, must lie in the sphere of the 
reason rather than of the understanding—a truth discerned not 
by mere logic, but by the spiritual intuition of the divinely 
illuminated soul—a truth, therefore, which, when once per- 
ceived, blends itself with the soul’s inmost life. When the 
Church of Christ fully receives such a truth, and its related 
truths, as principles of spiritual life, it will possess the charac- 
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teristics of an Evangelizing Church ; and the more clearly the 
fixed, immutable reality or realities are conceived, and the 
more fully they are appreciated, the more completely will 
these characteristics be developed. 

One such truth or element of the Evangelizing Church, is 
the idea of the glory of God considered as a motive of action. 

Let us contemplate for a moment the value of this truth to 
the Divine kingdom. The thought of God’s glory, considered 
as a principle of intelligent action, is a complex idea, including 
both his inherent and declarative glory—both his fulness of 
excellence as possessed in eternity, and the communication and 
development of that excellence, as progressive in time. Ag 
an object of pursuit or an ‘end to be gained, the phrase signi- 
fies only the latter, though the former is always the subjective 
reason for desiring its manifestations. We shall use the phrase 
in both senses, but mainly in the last. Considered, however, 
merely in the sense of declarative or manifested glory, it is the 
most magnificent truth, the master motive in the moral sphere. 
It is the just conception and appreciation of God by created 
beings. God’s glory is his own underived excellence as the 
only self-existent Being, so excellent that he cannot but exist, 
having eternal life in himself. It is the glory of his creative 
power calling into existence that which before was not—a 
power utterly surpassing finite comprehension. It is the glory 
of all his natural and moral attributes, the only absolute excel- 
lence in the universe. It is the foundation of his govern- 
ment, which isa manifestation of God to the universe ; it being 
this which gives grandeur and glory to his law, to every measure 
in his holy kingdom, and even to the system of redemption; 
for could these be robbed of the luster it imparts, they would 
be ineffectual to their ends. Thus it illuminates the whole 
pathway of life, there being no point in all the length and 
breadth of God’s moral empire, where it is not present with 
its light. 

Consequently it is of infinitely more value than all created 
things. No multiplication of finites can equal or approach 
the Infinite. When you reach the height of all calculation, 
there is really the same distance between you and the Infinite 
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as when you commenced your ascent. Truly has God said, 
“To whom will ye liken me, and compare me, that we may be 
like?” The glory of God, then, is greater than the created 
universe; and were it possible to suppose an alternative in 
which one of these must be chosen against the other, no 
question can be raised as to the choice which a perfectly 
upright mind would make. In the presence of this great idea, 
how groveling and miserable is that man who confines his 
thoughts, his cares and pursuits to his own little interests! He, 
indeed, who has a clear conception and just appreciation of 
God, cannot be selfish; his soul will be filled with Divine 
benevolence ; self-will will be, as it were, forgotten—the 
Divine glory absorbing every other consideration. 

But it may be said that the happiness or social elevation of 
mankind, as a motive to action, is, to our finite conceptions, an 
idea not less magnificent or inspiring. That is, indeed, a great 
and noble motive. But as in its greatness, so in its power to 
quicken and sustain, it can bear no comparison with the 
Divine glory. It cannot be to men imperfectly sanctified, a 
never failing and unwearied spring of self-denial and activity ; 
for how often to poor human nature does that base thought 
arise, “ Charity begins at home ;”—and how often does in- 
gratitude or ill-success bring men who have no higher motive 
to a pause, or check them in the career of their philanthropy ! 
There is also asentiment lurking in every soul, that for rational 
beings, created originally in the image of God, and living 
under his moral government, there is something better, infinite- 
by better, than mere happiness—a sentiment which implies some 
consciousness thataction directed simply to this object, aims far 
below the mark of the mind’s instinctive aspirations. And is 
it not a fact in history, that they who have made the universal 
happiness of mankind the highest principle of conduct, have 
been less persevering in the face of obstacles, of danger and 
suffering, and less self-denying in the work of doing good, 
than they who have made the glory of God their governing 


motive ? 


Blessedness is something more than happiness. God’s bless- 
edness is in those attributes and works—that Divine being and 
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manifestation which constitute his glory ; and all the true bless- 
edness of creatures made in his image, must be found in 
their fellowship with him. His manifested or declarative 
glory is the conception and appreciation of his perfections 
and purposes and government, by his intelligent creatures, and 
includes their consequent felicity ; they being thus made blessed 
by their fellowship in his blessedness. God’s glory, then, and 
the blessedness of his holy kingdom, as objective motives 
or principles of action, are one and the same. To say that 
God was moved to create intelligent beings that he might 
make them sharers in his own holy felicity—that they might 
be blessed as he is blessed in his own moral excellence— 
blessed in the contemplation and appreciation of his perfee- 
tions; and to say that he created intelligent beings for his 
own glory,—are virtually the same. God must desire to diffuse 
his blessedness not less than to manifest his excellencies which 
are its source : otherwise he would not manifest himself in his 
true glory ; for his felicity is a part of his glory, and can be 
manifested only by being in some sense imparted. To unfold, 
therefore, his attributes in all their moral beauty to a universe 
of intelligences created in his own image, would of course fill 
it with blessedness like his own. They would be like him in bless- 
edness ; the only difference being in capacity and degree. Thus 
the idea of God’s declarative glory contains in itself the idea 
of the true blessedness of the intelligent creation. The latter 
can never be properly made a motive of action, unless it be 
involved and identified with the former. 

Nor should it be forgotten that this great idea—God’s glory 
recognized and appreciated by the soul—is that for which the 
soul was made, and is therefore, of all truth, that which the 
soul most needs for the full development of its moral and spir- 
itual nature. We were created to glorify God ; every tenden- 
cy and capacity were made and linked together for this purpose, 
all arranged to follow the biddings of this one great principle. 
We have then here a truth which, when it seizes the soul, 
sways the whole man, bringing his entire nature into subjection 
to the law of Christ, as by moving the trunk we move every 
branch, twig, and leaf of the tree. 
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The glory of God, then, is the grandest motive-truth in the 
moral sphere. It surrounds and holds us everywhere. If we 
ascend to heaven, it is there; if we make our bed in hell, it is 
there; if we take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, it isthere. It is changeless and in- 
destructible as our relations to God; when once it fully pos- 
sesses the mind, it is thenceforth a living reality within, blazing 
in the soul’s center like a sun, illuminating all its life, and ma- 
king that soul a burning and shining light in the darkness of 
time. Itis a truth which allews no discouragement, permits 
no slumber orrest, always pointing onward and upward. Men 
of iiterature and philosophy talk of great truths; but what 
truth so vast, so far-reaching, so inspiring as this which we 
were taught to lisp in our cradle, “ Man’s chief end is to glori- 
fy God, and enjoy Him forever?” 

How far does this principle of action leave the infidel re- 
former in the distance! He raves at the evils of society. He 
sees the wheels of the social machine out of order. He hears 
the cries of distress breaking forth from the abodes of poverty 
andsin. Hesees tears and sorrows which no darkness can hide, 
and which his compassion deplores but cannot relieve. He con- 
trives aremedy. In his blindness he addresses himself to the 
work of making society better. His heart would fill the world 
with happiness. But with what happiness would he who be- 
lieves that death is an eternal sleep, or that the existence which 
ensues, is not dependent for its felicity on the conduct of this 
life, fill the world? Of course, with such happiness as reaches 
the height of his own conceptions and no higher—with merely 
physical, mental, and social enjoyment—an enjoyment which 
flows not from resemblance to God, nor from the conception and 
love of his glory. How inferior are such aims and aspirations 
to those of the Christian, who seeks to impart and diffuse a 
Divine blessedness—a blessedness in fellowship with God! 
Can a happiness so inferior and so fleeting, be compared with 
a felicity divine in its nature, flowing from the same source as 
God’s own blessedness, and destined to endure when the sun 
shall have faded, and the stars of heaven shall have fallen? 
And yet there are self-styled reformers, who, without making 
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any effort to restore God’s image in the soul, denounce the’ 
Church as a clog on the wheels of social improvement. The 
highest and noblest aim of beneficence, human or Divine, ig 
the restoration of the ruined soul to the image of its Maker, 
qualifying it for his own felicity and glory. While, therefore, 
we seek, as did our great Exemplar, to relieve physical suffer. 
ing and the evils incident to social degradation, let us, in imita- 
tion of him, keep in view this far higher end. 

Another element of the Evangelizing Church is @ practical 
belief in things unseen and eternal, or the obedience of a reali- 
zing faith. Faith belongs to the higher part of our nature, 
It deals not with the present and palpable, but with the unseen, 
the spiritual, the infinite. Its sphere is above sense, and is, 
therefore, not affected by sense or the things of sense. The 
external world cannot obstruct its vision, nor can the circum- 
stances of time diminish its power. On the contrary, obstacles 
and difficulties originating in the flesh, disappointments and 
discouragement, the thousand trials and sorrows of the world, 
which seemingly clog every other activity, and crush every 
other support of the soul, only quicken and strengthen this, 
When the objects of faith once rise into the sphere of the 
mind’s vision, they sparkle there forever. 

Faith is defined by an Apostle, as “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” Thus it is the in- 
strument which brings unseen and spiritual realities before the 
mind, impressing their certainty, so that they affect us as the 
objects of sense affect us, in the way of incitement to rational 
action. The exposition of our author is true and clear. “Itis 
the ‘swbstance’—that which is placed under, the ground, the 
basis, the foundation; and hence the firm confidence, answering 
to the actwal existence—‘of things hoped for,” Or, to take 
the other branch of the definition, it is ‘ the evidence of things 
not seen ;’ the evincing or bringing to light, and hence the 
proof of them; being equivalent to, or supplying the place of 
actual demonstration.” 

We will illustrate. The objects of the external world are to 
us realities. We see them, touch them, hear them, and doubt 
not their existence. The sensations of hunger and thirst, of 
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cold and heat, and the means of relieving them,—our farms, 
seed-time and harvest,—our merchandise, our varied businesses 
and the processes of carrying them on, are all to us realities. 
The tempestuous cloud, unrolling its folds on the blue ground 
of the heavens, and the necessity of escaping from its fury,— 
summer and winter, the work demanded in the one to secure 
from want in the other,—are realities. Theideasof these come 
through the senses; men never question these realities; and 
they govern their conduct accordingly. This is deemed simply 
rational; for how should men act, if not agreeably to actual 
existences about them ¢ 

So faith brings before the eye of the mind spiritual and 
eternal truths, rendering them actual existences to us. It 
brings us, as it were, face to face with God himself. His per- 
fections, his invisible hand guiding the wheels of providence, 
his strict and all-pervading commands, the pleasures of obedi- 
ence and the pains of disobedience,—Christ and his salvation, 
its conditions, its hopes, the purity of life he demands,—the 
priceless value of the soul, the probationary character of the 
present state and its termination at the judgment,—the heay- 
enly world, the exaltation of saints as kings and priests unto 
God, the white robes, the songs of victory over sin and death, 
the blessedness ever to increase,—the abode of the lost, with 
their wailing and despair,—these realities of our Saviour’s 
teachings become realities to the mind by the power of faith. 
Hence faith is well denominated “the mount of vision.” He 
who occupies it beholds the truth of revelation, of the unseen 
world, spread out before him; as he who ascends an eminence 
surveys the varied objects of the landscape, and believes him- 
self surrounded, not by the airy visions of a dream, but with 
the objects of a real world. 

Thus the man of faith exercises his pure reason,—that faculty 
which is supposed to be alone conversant with the absolute, 
the immutable, the obligatory—the concerns of our spiritual 
and accountable being,—as earnestly as he exercises his under- 
standing, which takes cognizance of sensible or historic ob- 
jects and relations. His spiritual eye is opened and cleared of 
its film. He finds himself surrounded, not less by things spir- 
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itual and immortal, than by things physical and temporal, like 
the prophet’s servant, who beheld not only the hosts of the Syri- 
an kingreadyto destroy his master, but the horses and chariots of 
fire ready to protect him. Thus the vision of the man of faith in- 
cludes within its circle the realities of both worlds ; and he who is 
fully possessed by it, sees them respectively just as they are— 
the one unsatisfying to the noblest part of his nature, evanes- 
cent, growing less and less, till they disappear; the other in- 
creasing in magnitude and in distinctness of outline till they 
fill the entire vision, stretching on interminably. The man of 
the world is influenced only by things earthly—he obeys, so to 
say, the dictates of the mere understanding. Theman of faith 
is controlled by the realities of both spheres, in proportion to 
their worth, and of course mainly and supremely by the pure 
reason, the loftiest principle of his intellectual nature. Com- 
paratively, he looks not on the things which are seen, but on 
the things which are eternal. As the man of the world, goy- 
erned by things around him, by social customs, by the laws of 
trade, by all that ministers to the real or fancied wants of 
time, walks by sight ; so he, whose life is governed by spiritual 
realities,—objects discerned and brought home to the soul with 
a living power by faith, walks in its holy light. He exercis- 
es the obedience of faith. He acts as spiritual and unchanging 
realities demand of him. 

What would be the spirit of such a man’s life? God being 
either directly or indirectly ever before him, he would, like 
Moses, endure as seeing him who is invisible. The Divine 
law, with all its spiritual requisitions, and the precepts of the 
Gospel, with all their vital power, would exert over him 
their binding authority. Great amiableness of temper, and 
purity of deportment, love to God and man, even to his ene 
mies, would shine through his life, breathing the spirit of 
peace and good will. Seeing the promises of "God as strong 
foundations, he would rest quietly upon them. Confident 
that God is his helper, feeling himself a ruined sinner, relying 
on the blood of Christ for pardon, and drawn by his love, he 
would be lifted above the temptations of the world and the 
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clouds of despondency. Sensible of his pollution, and trust- 
ing in the sanctifying efficacy of the Holy Spirit, he would 
find his daily delight in communion with God, and in prayer. 
The gaudy deceits of time could not fascinate him. Earthly 
honors, what could they be to him whose eyes are fixed on the 
crown of life? Earthly pleasures, earthly riches, what could 
they be to him who felt that heavenly blessedness and glory 
were actual existences, soon to ravish the soul? Time being 
seen to be as it is, only a moment, the coming state of existence 
as eternal, the enjoyments of the former only trifles as compar- 
ed with those of the latter, he would esteem the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than all the treasures of the world. The 
retributions of sin in the world to come being regarded on the 
other hand as no less real, and the soul as of unspeakable 
worth—with a deep conviction that nothing is so much to be 
sought as holiness and heaven, and nothingso much to be avoided 
assin and its consequences, he would “ press towards the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
Nothing could turn him aside; onward, onward would he 
press. This high purpose of life we should see in all his de- 
portment. “The world nothing, eternity all,” would be stam- 
ped on his brow, and bravely would he wage the Christian 
warfare. Sensible also of the ruin and the need of his fellow 
sinners, no less than of his own, he would be earnest in effort, 
laboring in season and out of season with love and patience, 
warning and entreating men to be reconciled to God. While 
suitably employed in the necessary concerns of this mortal life, 
he would be in labors more abundant to restore the lost to the 
favor and image of God. But why need we try to portray the 
character of him who is walking by faith and not by sight, 
when we have the life of Paul before us? 

It is easy to see what would be the character and spirit of a 
church whose members were thus walking by faith,—all like 
Paul and Peter and John, and like the primitive Christians 
generally, who counted not their lives dear unto them. It is 
easy to see what a church would be whose members, one and 
all, were seeking, not the vanities of time, but the substantial 
things of immortality—not personal honor, but the honor of 
VOL. XV. 16 
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Christ,—not ease, but toil for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,— 
not riches, but the salvation of souls. But we need not specu- 
late about the power of such a church when we have before ug 
the history of the Apostles and primitive believers, the zeal 
with which they labored, and the speed with which the Gospel, 
made known by their instrumentality, was spread over the na 
tions. Such mustalways be the character, such the zeal and sue 
cess of the church whose members walk by faith. We judge 
thus because these great and eternal truths, when made reali- 
ties by faith, must needs draw out all the powers of the human 
mind, guiding and inspiring them to the highest efficiency. In 
the nature of things, he who walks by faith must be an earnest 
man; and a church whose members are thus under the influ. 
ence of spiritual realities, must be an earnest church ; the glory 
of a divine zeal will be kindled upon it, rising with a steady 
flame toward heaven. Such a church could never become 
spell-bound with the spirit of worldliness. It would never 
stiffen into the rigidity of formalism ; never be unnerved by 
the languor of selfish indulgence. Ceaseless activity in the 
work of evangelization would be one of its marked character 
istics—ceaseless activity, that indispensable condition of succes 
to any enterprise in a world like this. As the followers of 
Loyola binding themselves by solemn oaths to the exclusive 
service of their order, with a zeal, a vigilance and a spirit of 
endurance worthy of the highest cause, seized every opportt- 
nity, entered every opening, and soon made their power felton 
every habitable shore; so the Church, living by faith, stirring, 
energetic, every power put in motion and kept in motion, 
would push her conquests more rapidly even than in her earli- 
est days, and would soon envelop the globe with the glory of 
righteousness. Such an order of Christians we need ; of such 
Christians the Evangelizing Church will be composed ; and for 
such an order of Christians we must look to the outpouring of 
the Spirit of God. 

This realizing faith, working by love and purifying the heart, 
would give to the Church a peaceful spirit. God is love. 
Christ is love. The Holy Spirit inspires love; and a church 
animated by the life of Christ and transformed by the Holy 
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Ghost, could not breathe a different spirit. It would be free 
from those jarring interests, corroding animosities, secret envy- 
ings and bitter speeches which now mar the beauty of Zion. 
But a church whose members were bathed in such a spirit 
would manifest that amiableness of disposition, that mildness 
of temper, that geniality of soul, which, while it wins the af- 
fections of all, soothes the perturbation and irritability of those 
who “are like the troubled sea, which cannot rest,” preparing 
them for the reception of truth. It would contain two of the 
mightiest elements of character—earnestness and love ; an all- 
subduing influence from it would steal over the hearts of men, 
like the beams of the vernal sun gently dissolving the frost- 
bound clods, and causing them to smile with verdure. A 
universal spiritual summer would speedily and _noiselessly 
diffuse its luxuriance and fragrance over the world. 

This realizing faith would also impart to the church another 
element of power, that mental calmness which constitutes self- 
possession. Resting on the promises as immutable verities, 
staying herself upon her covenant-God with perfect peace, she 
would possess those special qualifications necessary to the 
utmost exertion of power. It is not the frenzy of zeal, but 
zal in connection with collectedness of thought, which strikes 
deepest into the heart of human affairs. This calmness of spirit, 
this self-command, regulating a determined will and burning 
wal, is always requisite to accomplish much in our world. Of 
allmen, he who exercises this realizing faith in things unseen, 
possesses these qualities combined in the highest degree. In 
resting on God, he feels assured that he is reposing on promises 
that cannot fail; that he is upheld by an almighty arm, and 
encompassed with immutable love ; and that as the cause which 
he serves is the cause of One who will never be disappointed, 
success is sure. Moving forward, therefore, with steady com- 
posure, he brings all his powers into effective operation. Were 
the Church of Christ made up of men with this deliberate 
and yet determined and God-trusting spirit, it would indeed 
be invincible. 


Another element of the Evangelizing Church 7s a. Christ-like 
sympathy for a perishing world ; in other words @ sympathy 
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which is the result of Christian experience. “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life,” 
Christ “ gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver us 
from the present evil world, according to the will of God and 
our Father.” The love of the Father and of the Son manifest. 
ed to our world is one, the motive of both in the work of 
redemption, the same. 

What is the character of this love? “He was rich,” says 
Paul, “yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be rich.” He desired that we should be sharers 
in his own riches. What are those riches? His own holiness 
and blessedness ; in accordance with those words in his inter 
cessory prayer for his disciples; “that they might have my joy 
fulfilled in themselves.” “These things have I spoken unto 
you, that my joy might remain in you.” He knew in his own 
consciousness the joy of holiness, the peace and serenity of 
soul resulting from the perfect harmony of his own with his 
Father’s will. He knew the blessedness of holy intelligences 
before the throne; and the wretchedness of fallen spirits, the 
irrecoverably lost. Out of such knowledge rose his strong 
compassion for apostate men; he desired to raise them from 
the pit where they were lying beneath the curse, into a state of 
holiness and communion with himself. He desired that they 
might be one with him as he is one with the Father, one in 
affection, one in interest, one in purpose and blessedness— 
sharers in all his riches. The matter of greatest interest in 
God’s moral kingdom, and therefore of greatest interest with 
Christ, is not mere happiness, but holiness, and the blessedness 
flowing from it. 

Thus holy sympathy began its course in eternity, flowing 
from the heart of God, and is to move on, imparting to men its 
vitalizing power, till “all earth’s desolate places” are arrayed 
in its own “sweet beauty.” For it is loving compassion, the 
same in kind with that of the Father and the Son, which, 
experienced by God’s people, inspiring their zeal and stimula 
ting their activity, is to lead on to the conquest of the world. 
The mere desire for the happiness of others, a merely human 
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compassion for the miserable, will not accomplish the stupen- 
dous work. A merely human fellow-feeling may in some 
instances relieve want, may check iniquity in some of its out- 
ward forms; but it will never reconstruct the ruin wrought by 
the world’s apostasy from God. This work needs an agency 
more radical in its aims and in its operation. The renovation 
of our world requires an agency that aims at nothing short of 
drying up the very source of evil,—sin itself. That agency 
must be holy; for sin, as the principle of all polluting and 
debasing influences, can be destroyed only by its opposite. 
Consequently that compassion for the wants and woes of the 
world, which will be of sufficient efficacy to cure them, must 
be a holy compassion, kindred to that by which Christ was 
moved to undertake the work of redemption. It must have its 
source in the union of the soul with God, in oneness with Christ. 
It must therefore be a sympathy growing ont of religions 
experience in all its stages, from its incipiency in the sense of 
sin, onward to full communion with Christ, and participation 
in his joy. 

What is religious experience? In brief, it is a spiritual 
realization of all the great truths of the Gospel, especially 
those relating to God, his providence and grace,—to man’s 
character, degradation, sufferings and recovery, through an 
atoning Saviour. 

That sympathy with the need and misery of men which 
grows out of such an experience,—a Christ-like sympathy, a 
desire to make others sharers in our own spiritual blessings and 
hopes,—qualifies us for engaging with greatest efficiency in 
the restoration of our world to God. The Christian, having 
felt the wretchedness of his condition by nature, the tossings 
of misplaced affections and the cravings of unsatisfied desire, 
the desolation of separation from God, the anguish of remorse 
a “a fire shut up in the bones,” together with withering 
apprehensions of Divine justice—looks forth on a world of 
intelligent beings in the same condition in which he once 
was; and his compassion is moved. Realizing by his own 
experience the danger to which they are exposed from the 
hardness and deceitfulness of their hearts, from the love of 
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the world, from the power of sinful habit and example, from the 
subtilty of unhallowed associations, and from the snares of the 
tempter, he must desire to warn them against dangers to 
which he himself has been exposed, and from which he trusts 
that through grace he has escaped. Experiencing the joy of 
deliverance, the fruits of the Spirit, the delight of heavenly 
communion, the composure of reliance on God, the peace that 
flows from faith in Christ, the relief of casting his burthens on 
the Lord, support in all vicissitudes, anticipations of final 
victory over every foe and of a blessed immortality,—he 
desires that others may be relieved as he has been relieved 
from sin and sorrow ; and may enjoy his own anticipations of 
future support and glory. Hence the spontaneous kindlings 
of desire to diffuse a knowledge of those truths which are the 
ground of his own delightful experiences. This desire he 
cannot avoid; it is the instinctive impulse of the sanctified 
soul; for they that are Christ’s are Christ-like. Hence this 
Christian sympathy is just as deep and pervading as the religious 
experience in which it originates. 

That similar personal experiences give increased strength 
and liveliness to our sympathy with suffering, is a familiar 
truth. He who has experienced the pains and weariness of a 
sick bed, will feel the motions of a livelier compassion towards 
others in sickness. The childless parent will weep the more 
freely with “ Rachel weeping for her children.” The old mar- 
iner, safe at home, feels as no mere landsman can, for the 
sailor, tossed and driven by the howling winds, drenched and 
chilled, or wrecked on the billows. So it is in relation to all 
sufferers ; we cannot perfectly sympathize with them unless we 
have had some personal experience in the same sorrows oF 
dangers. For the same reason no man can have an adequate 
compassion for the spiritual wants and dangers of ruined men, 
or can labor with due ardor and efficiency for their relief, 
unless his own experience has taught him what those wants and 
dangers are. There is a depth and power of religious sensibility 
to which he is otherwise astranger. Believing speculatively im 
the doctrines of the Bible, in the value of the soul, in the 
momentous consequences of probation, in the dreadfulness of 
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present and eternal alienation from God, and in the blessedness 
of salvation, is not enough. The eye affects the heart; and 
faith uniting the soul to Christ and making the verities of the 
Gospel a matter of experience, is the eye of the Christian. In 
addition therefore, to a simply intellectual view, there must be a 
spiritual knowledge and experience of those scriptural truths 
which reveal the condition and prospects of ungodly men, before 
there will be an adequate sympathy for those who are “dead 
in trespasses and sins.” 

There is in all such sympathy a spontaneity which gives it 
peculiar power. It will show itself; it cannot be kept back. 
How freely do we weep with those bereaved as we have 
been; tears will not be restrained. How readily are our 
feelings moved at the recital of trials like the trials we have 
borne! Nor is it an ineffective sympathy wasting itself in 
tears. Influenced by it, men rush to relieve the sufferer. 
They do not need urging: they go as if influenced by a 
resistless force. Experimental sympathy is thus a principle of 
great power in the social world. And Christian experimental 
sympathy is of still greater power, blended as it is with higher 
elements. It is not only feeling, but regulated feeling—the 
action of the heart guided by the purest reason. It is the well 
balanced energy of the soul fully aroused, kindling with love 
to God, to truth, to souls. This was the energizing principle in 
the mind of Paul. This carried him onward in his mission. 
It was an unfailing well-spring of action within, which never 
permitted him to rest. Hence he had no desire to confer with 
flesh and blood. To preach Christ, to labor for Christ, and to 
die for Christ, was the impulse of his soul. Such sympathy 
towards the wretchedness of men as sinners, is a communion 
with Christ himself in his work of redemption. And as his 
compassion brought him from heaven to earth, and to the cross, 
to save lost men, our sympathy should surely carry us around 
the world on the same errand. It will strengthen us for any 
service, inspire us with courage to engage in any enterprise, to 
confront any perils, to endure any hardships. It will leave no 
capacity of the soul inactive. It will engage the whole man 
in Christ’s work, breathing the spirit of Calvary. Thus 
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Christian experimental sympathy will work, and will never 
be ineffective. It cannot be bound or restrained; though im- 
prisoned and manacled it will work, still wrestling and prevail- 
ing in prayer, and becoming invincible in the strength of the 
Lord. 

As Christian experimental sympathy is from God, and is 
spontaneously effective, so it is a sympathy which will never 
die. If natural sympathy is a short-lived feeling, it is so both 
because the selfish heart is prone to turn away from objects of 
compassion, and because it becomes hardened by frequent 
contemplation of such objects without corresponding effort 
to relieve them. But even natural sympathy, rooted in expe- 
rienced sorrow, is neither short-lived nor powerless. It is 
vigorous and enduring in proportion to the vividness and 
depth of the recollected sorrow. But Christian experimental 
sympathy has amore enduring source than the spontaneity of 
the natural heart, or the experience of natural sorrow. It 
springs from the unfailing fountain of God’s grace. That 
Divine influence is perpetually working in the Christian heart, 
giving clearer views and deeper experience of spiritual reali- 
ties, and thus imparting day by day a renewed impulse to this 
sympathy. The believer’s sympathies with the wretchedness 
of souls at enmity with God, will therefore grow more and 
more profound as his religious experience deepens. It is thus 
an undying principle of action. 

This is what the church needs now more abundantly in the 
hearts of all her members. This is the incense of sweet 
spices, which, burning on her altars, is to fill the world with 
the fragrance of holiness. .The church will never arise in her 
strength and majesty to shake the nations, till it is diffused, as 
her very life-blood, through all her veins,—till every heart 
beats and throbs with its swelling emotions, and it comes forth 
in its full expression in the life. Could all Christians be more 
thoroughly vitalized with this, how speedily would the king- 
doms of the world become the kingdoms of Christ ! 

We might enlarge on other characteristics of the Evangeli- 
zing Church, such as the spirit of self-denial and the sense of 
personal responsibility—the sense of standing face to face 
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with God and working under his immediate inspection—such 
asense of direct and individual responsibility as will forever 
prevent the individual man from losing his own identity in 
the identity of the church—a sense of individual duty in each 
member of the church, as if the world were committed to his 
individual fidelity. This characteristic of the Evangelizing 
Church is one which Congregationalism is specially fitted to 
develop. But we have already transcended our limits, and 
will only refer the reader to the volume of Mr. Fish, who, in 
our judgment, ‘has very successfully discussed these and kin- 
dred topics. May his work rejoice in a wide circulation; and 
may the “ Board of Publication” which issued it, receive the 
more decided patronage of the New England Churches, 
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Arr. V.-THE USE OF TESTAMENT FOR COVENANT. 


Tere are several points connected with the Biblical use of 
testament for covenant, which need elucidation. This explana- 
tion cannot be given without going back to the original Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew terms, which the English term testament is 
supposed directly or indirectly to represent. This leads us to 
examine the use of the Hebrew term derith in the Old Testa- 
ment, the use of the Greek term d:aSyxy in the Septuagint or 
Alexandrine Greek version, in the Apocrypha, and in the New 
Testament, and the use of the Latin term destamentum in the 
Latin Vulgate. 


I. The Hebrew term m2 berith. 


1. The Hebrew word Jberith, (from bara, to cut asunder,) 
denotes according to its etymology a cutting asunder, scil. of 
victims in sanctioning or ratifying a covenant; hence a cove: 
nant which was usually thus sanctioned or ratified. 

This etymology is confirmed, 

(1.) By the Hebrew phrase karath berith, literally to cut a 
covenant. This phrase, uniformly rendered by our translators 
to make a covenant, is of frequent occurrence in the Old Testa- 
ment. See Gen. 15: 18. Ex. 23: 32. Deut. 4: 23. Josh. 
9: 6. ete. 

(2.) By the historical fact that the parties to a covenant in 
some cases passed between the parts of the severed victims, 
which seems to have been a leading and essential part of the 
rite. See Gen. 15: 10, 17. and Jer. 34:/18, 19. 

(3.) By the importance attached in other cases to the blood 
of the covenant or testament ; the sprinkling of the blood, 
which was regarded as the seat of animal life, being a leading 
and essential part of this rite. See Ex. 24: 8. Zech. 9: 11. 
Heb. 9: 20. Compare Matt. 26: 28. Luke 22: 20. 1 Cor. 11: 
25. Heb. 10: 29. 

(4.) By the direct mention of sacrifices in connection with 
these and some other cases of the making of covenants. See 
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Gen. 8: 20,21. Ex. 24: 8. Ps. 50: 5. Jer. 34:18. Zech. 9: 11. 

(5.) By phrases, analogous to the Hebrew karath berith men- 
tioned above, found in the Greek and Latin classics; as, Gr. 
ipxie réuver, Crovdas ripvew, to make a treaty or truce, scil. by cut- 
ting up the sacrificial victims; Lat. foedus ferire, foedus icere, 
foedus percutere, ‘to strike a covenant.’ 

(6.) By analogous usages among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, as is shown by Virgil, Aen. viii. 641; Suetonius, 
Claud. 25; Festus; Vurro, De Re Rustica, ii. 4. 

“By the cutting of sacrificed animals, oaths in important 
affairs were confirmed.”—Eustathius on Hom. II. ii. 524. 

It is rare that we have so beautiful a coincidence between 
etymology and historic fact, or so fine an analogy between the 
Holy Scriptures and the classical writers. We see, as it were, a 
description of the early sacrifices inwrought into the very tex- 
ture of the ancient languages, both Hebrew and classic, and 
thus independent of the testimony of the writers themselves, 
whether sacred or profane. 

Although this evidence of the use of sacrifices in ancient 
covenants is very full and complete, yet it would, to my mind, 
be going to an unwarrantable extreme, to hold that in every 
case of a covenant mentioned in the scriptures between men, 
or between God and man, a sacrifice intervened. To intrench 
one’s self behind the etymology of a word in this way, would 
be much like the conduct of our Baptist brethren in reference 
to the word Barrifu. When such ground, however, is taken, it 
needs to be met by a skilful and wary opponent. 

2. The Hebrew word berith occurs in the whole Old Testa- 
ment 279 times, viz: 


Genesis 27, 1 Kings 13, Isaiah 12, 
Exodus 13, 2 Kings 12, Jeremiah 23, 
Leviticus 10, 1 Chronicles 13, Ezekiel 17, 
Numbers 4, 2 Chronicles 16, Daniel 7, 
Deuteronomy 27, Ezra 1, Hosea 5, 
Joshua 22, Nehemiah 4, Amos 1, 
Judges 4, Job 3, Obadiah ‘ 


1 

1 Samuel 8, Psalms 21, Zechariah 2 
2 Samuel 6, Proverbs 1, Malachi 6 
Mm «© eo ee ltl e ee 
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It also occurs as a proper name, or as a part of a proper 
name, 3 times, viz. Judg. 8: 33. 9: 4, 46. 

3. The Hebrew berith is rendered in the common English 
version by covenant 259 times, by league 17 times, and by con- 
Sederacy 3 times; which makes out the whole number of 
passages where it occurs. Our translators would have been 
more consistent, if they had uniformly employed covenant ; 
compare 2 Sam. 5: 3. with 1 Chr. 11: 3. where they have 
varied without any possible reason. 

4. Where a word oceurs so frequently, a scientific classifica- 
tion of its different meanings and uses becomes somewhat com- 
plicated. It will be sufficient here for our purpose to allude 
merely tu the general principles of classification, without going 
into the details. 

(1.) In some cases the covenant was evidently ratified by a 
sacrifice, in accordance with the etymology of the word ; as, 
Gen. 15: 18. 21:27, 32. 31:44. Ex. 24:8. Ps. 50:5. Jer 
34:18. Zech.9: 11. But in most other cases we have no direct 
evidence of such ratification by a sacrifice ; and we have no 
right to assume its necessity, even in covenants where God is 
one of the parties. 

(2.) Sometimes a covenant between equals is intended ; as 
Gen. 14: 13. 1 Sam. 18: 3. and sometimes a covenant between 
unequals ; as, Gen. 17: 10. Josh. 9: 6 ff. But in the majority 
of cases it will be difficult to make the distinction. When the 
parties are unequal it is evident that one party may prescribe 
the terms for the other. 

(3.) Where the parties are unequal, sometimes both parties 
are human beings ; as, Josh. 9: 6 ff. Judg. 2: 2. and sometimes 
God is one of the parties ; as, Gen. 15: 18. 17: 10. 2 Chr. 21: 
7. Is. 55: 3. Jer. 32: 40. 34:18. Where God is one of the 
parties it is evident that the covenant partakes of the nature of 
an economy or dispensation. 

(4.) Sometimes the promise in a covenant is more particularly 
referred to; as, Is. 54: 10. 55: 8. 59: 21. Jer. 32:40, and 
sometimes the condition ; as, Deut. 9: 9, 15. But this dis- 
tinction cannot be carried through. 

(5.) This term is sometimes taken literally, so passim ; and 
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sometimes metaphorically of an imaginary or quasi covenant; 
as, Job 5: 23. 31:1. 41: 4. Is. 28: 15, 18. Jer. 33: 20. (Hos. 
2:18. Parkhurst.) 

(6.) It is sometimes taken strictly, so passim ; and sometimes 
metonymically ; as, Gen. 17: 10, 13. Is. 42: 6. 49: 8. Dan. 
11: 28, 30. 

5. The Hebrew derith, it ought to be observed, never denotes 
a last will or testament. The idea of a testament or laet will is 
conveyed or implied in a different form of expression; see 2 
Sam. 17: 23. 2 K. 20: 1. Is. 38: 1. 

6. The federal relation between Jehovah and Israel is often 
referred to in the Old Testament. The idea of a covenant with 
God was ever dear to the pious Israelites. The sacred writers 
constantly recur to the covenant originally made with Abraham 
and the patriarchs, afterwards confirmed through Moses with 
the whole people, and to be renewed under the expected Mes- 
siah. Compare, as the fullest expressions on this subject, Deut. 
26: 17-19. and Jer. 31: 31-34. 


Il. The Greek term dadixn. 


1. The Gr. diaSjxy, (from diariSepos, ‘to arrange,’) denotes 
according to its etymology ‘an arrangement,’ ‘ institution,’ ‘ dis- 
postion.’ 

2. The Gr. diaS%xq in the classics, with one exception, uni- 
formly denotes a testament or last will. The excepted case is 
Aristoph. Aves, 434 or 439, qv pq diiSuveai y'oids diadijxnv Epos, 
‘unless they strike a bargain with me.’ 

The five passages in which the Hebrew berith is not rendered 
by diaSjxn are Gen, 14: 13. Deut. 9: 15. 1 Sam. 4: 3. 1K. 11: 
ll. 2 Chr. 23:1. Also Jndg. 9; 4,46. where the Hebrew 
berith is a part of a proper name. 

In a few cases, diaS%xy is found in the Alexandrine version, 
where derith does not stand in the original Hebrew; viz. Ex, 
31: 7. Deut. 9: 5. 1 Sam. 11: 2. 22:8. 1K. 8: 9. 

3. The Gr. diaSjxn is employed in the Alexandrine Greek 
version for the Hebrew berith according to Kircher 245 
times, according to the British Critic (Vol. xvi. 229, 230.) 
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more than 260 times, and according to Trommius 274 times, 
This last is the correct number. It is also found in Judg. 8 : 33, 

Here we observe (1.) that Gr. diaSjxn does not signify a 
testament, for the translators could not have mistaken the 
meaning of Heb. derith; and (2.) that dia34 must have had 
in usage the sense of a covenant, otherwise the numerong 
translators of the Septuagint version, the writers of the apo- 
eryphal books, and the numerous writers in the N. T. could not 
have accorded in such use. 

4. The Gr. dia%%xm is used in the apocryphal books, as in the 
other books of the Old Testament, to denote @ covenant.. It 
occurs at least 39 times. It is rendered in the common English 
version by covenant 35 times, by league once, and by testament 
once. Our translators would have been more consistent, if 
they had uniformly employed covenant. This will appear by 
comparing book of the testament, 1 Mac. 1: 57, with book of the 
covenant, Ecclus. 24: 23. 

The apocryphal writers, like the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, dwe!l with delight on the covenant made by God with 
their fathers. See Ecclus. 44: 19-23. Bar. 2: 35. 2 Mac. 1: 2 

5. The Gr. diaS%xn occurs in the New Testament 33 times, 
besides the inscription. 

In two cases, (Heb. 9: 16, 17.) it denotes @ testament or last 
will, and it is so understood and rendered by our translators, 

In one case, (Gal. 3: 15.) it is somewhat doubtful whether 
diaSyxn denotes a covenant or a testament; but our translators 
have rendered the word covenant. 

In the remaining 30 cases, and in the inscription, diaSixq 
denotes @ covenant, and it is so rendered by our translators in 
19 cases. (Luke 1: 72. Acts3:25.7:8. Rom.9: 4. 11: 27. 
Gal. 3: 17. 4: 24. Eph. 2:12. Heb. 8: 6, 8, 9 twice, 10, 
9: 4 twice, 10: 16, 29. 12, 24.13: 20.) In the other 11 cases, 
(Matt. 26: 28. Mark 14:°24. Luke 22:20. 1 Cor. 11: 25, 
2 Cor. 3: 6,14. Heb. 7: 22. 9:15 twice, 20. Rev. 11: 19,) 
and in the inscription, they have employed the word testament. 
In these cases there is a reference to the Old Testament, the 
New Testament, and the ark of the testament, phrases which 
had become consecrated in the mouth of the people, and our 
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translators appear to have followed the direction of King 
James to retain the old ecclesiastical terms. This is, certainly, 
to be regretted. 

Tyndale, in his translation of the’ New Testament, had 
employed testament uniformly for the Greek diaSin, and was so 
far consistent with himself. 

The same pious use of diSxy is found in N. T. as in O. T, 
and Apocrypha. See Luke 1: 72. Heb. 6: 13-20. 8: 6-13. 


Ill. The Latin term Testamentum. 


1. The Itala, or some ancient Latin version which existed 
before the time of Jerome, renders Gr. diaSyxn by testamentum, 
even in Genesis, where it cannot signify a testament or last will ; 
as, Gen. 9: 9, 12, 13, 15. See Marsh’s Michaelis, Vol. I. p. 
9, 343. 

2. Jerome, in revising this Latin verson of O. T., which was 
made from the Septuagint, and in conforming it to the original 
Hebrew, frequently substitutes foedus or pactum for testamen- 
tum; as, Gen. 6: 18. 9: 9, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17. ete., but 
sometimes retains testamentum ; as, Ex. 30: 26. Num. 14: 44. 
2Sam. 6:15. Ps. 25:10,14. 44:17. 50:5,16. Zech. 9:11. ete. 

3. The cases in which Jerome, or the Latin Vulgate, retains 

, testamentum, are 

(1.) In the phrase arca testamenti ; as, Ex. 30: 26. Num. 
14: 44. 2 Sam. 6:15. Jer.3: 16. Here the compound expres- 
sion, being technical and having the nature of a proper name, 
resisted the change from testamentum to foedus. 

(2.) In the book of Psalms; as, Ps, 25:10, 14. 44: 17. 50: 
5,16. This book was not corrected by Jerome, the feelings of 
the pious in reference to the book resisting such correction. 

(3.) In the book of Daniel, which was probably not corrected 
by Jerome ; as, Dan. 11: 28, 30 bis, 32. 

(4.) In the Apocrypha, which was not written in Hebrew; 
as, Wisd. 18: 22. Ecclus. 11: 20. Bar. 2: 35. 1 Mac. 1: 11. 

(5.) In the New Testament uniformly, as Jerome translated 
from the Greek. 

(6.) In a few insulated passages; as, Is.14: 13. Zech. 9:11. 
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Mal. 3:1. Some of these passages had connected themselves 
closely with the N. T. dispensation. 

These specifications clear up in a great measure the vacilla- 
tion of the Vulgate. 

4. The Latin testamentum, in the classics, denotes a testa- 
ment or last will, and not a covenant merely. Whence, then, 
this use of the word in the Latin Vulgate? 

5. One passage from the classics has indeed been quoted, 
where testamentum has a more generic meaning; as, Collat. 
Legum Mosaic. et Roman. Tit. viii. $7. But the reading here 
is uncertain. 

6. Some have thought that testamentum in provincial Latin 
denoted a covenant, but no evidence has yet been adduced, 
See British Critic, Vol. XVI. 

7. The learned Michaelis calls this use of testamentum by 
the Latin translator a harsh Grecism, and his translator and 
annotator, Archbishop Marsh, calls it @ great mistake. See 
Marsh’s Michaelis, Vol. I. p. 2, 344. 

8. But the facts of the case appear to have been as follows; 

Testor is a derivative from Lat. ¢estis, ‘a witness,’ and signi- 
fies, in its primary acceptation, ‘to be a witness ;’ comp. caplo 
from captus ; juro from jus ; regno from regnum ; spero from 
spes. lHlence its meaning is quite general. 

Testamentum is a derivative from ¢estor, and signifies, (like 
the Lat. testamen,) vi etymologiae, ‘ that by which one bears 
witness to and makes known a thing ;’ comp. Lat. ligamentum, 
ornamentum, monumentum, tegqumentum, documentum, torment- 
um, fermentum, etc. And this meaning is now given, in our 
latest and best Latin dictionaries, as its general or etymological 
meaning, from which its actual and specific meaning as a testa- 
ment or last will is derived. See Schelleri Zex. Lat. s. v. 

Hence the use of testamentum by the Letin translators is 
not to be regarded as a harsh Grecism, nor as a great mistake ; 
but the word was used in its general or etymological sense, a 
sense which it must have had before it acquired its more 
specific sense. ° 

It is evident, however, that even in the time of Jerome the 
word testamertum was felt to be inappropriate. 
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IV. The English term Testament. 


1. The term testament in English, in popular usage, denotes 
‘ last will,’ and has no other signification. 

2. The biblical use of testament for covenant, is mech to be 
regretted ; for it either suggests no meaning at all, or else it 
suggests a false one. The incidental comparison of a covenant 
with a testament, in Heb. 9: 16, 17. is not sufficient to justify 
such usage. 

3. This use of the word testament has obscured more or less 
the idea of a covenant which pervades both dispensation, and 
is a favorite expression of all the sacred writers. 

4. Nevertheless, as all the Teutonic nations, as well as the 
Latin, have by common consent adopted this name to designate 
the two leading portions of the bible, it seems inexpedient for 
us in English to depart from the general usage, so far as the 
terms Old Testament and New Testament are thus applied. 

VOL. XV. 17 
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Art. V.—THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


Address delivered before the Minnesota Listorical Society, at 
its siath anniversary, February 1st, 1856, by the Hon. H. 
H. Smixy. Published in the Annals of the Society. 


[The following article comes to us from an enlightened and experi- 
enced Missionary, who has spent many years in self-sacrificing labor 
among the Dakota Indians. He speaks of that which he has seen, and 
testifies that which he knows. We prefer that he should speak for him- 
self in the singular number, instead of speaking for us, because on this 
subject his personal opinions, as wel! as his personal testimony, ought 
o be regarded as authority. 

Almost twenty years ago, when Minnesota had not received a name, 
the writer of this article went forth, far beyond the limits of civilization, 
to a region hardly more known than the interior of Africa is to-day. 
But the wave of emigration has overtaken him, and now the Srarz or 
Mrxwesora, with a free, intelligent, hardy, and civilized population, 
gathered from all parts of this country, and from all the hardiest and 
freest races of Europe, is forming its constituticn and preparing to take 
its place among the sovereignties of the Union. Already Minnesotahas 
its great commercial metropolis, its nascent university, and, strange to 
say, its “ Historical Society,” with published transactions. } 


Have we reasons to expect that any efforts on our part will 
save our aboriginal tribes? Or must they be given up as lost? 
Will the wave of white population pass over them, and the 
places which now know them, know them no more forever? 
Or can influences be brought so to bear upon them, that if as 
a race they become extinct, it will be by absorption rather than 
annihilation? And what means are likely to produce desira- 
ble results in regard to them? These are important questions, 
upon which we propose to throw some light, by examining the 
nature and tendencies of certain classes of influences which 
are already acting upon them. My remarks shall have espe- 
cial reference to the Dakotas. 


In prosecuting these inquiries, it will be necessary to look at 
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the influence of causes which have long been in operation, as 
well as those of more recent origin. 

First and foremost of those influences, external from them- 
selves, which have been long operating upon the Dakotas, both 
for weal and for woe, is THE FUR TRADE. 

In our inquiries in regard to the influence of the trade, we 
must, in justice, make a distinction in favor of the trader. An 
occupation may be pursued for years, or even generations, 
without those engaged in it ever realizing its full influence, 
either upon themselves or others. Take, for example, the man- 
ufacture and sale of ardent spirits. Within the memory of 
most of us, that occupation was not considered dishonorable, 
nor even inconsistent with a credible profession of the religion 
of Jesus. And years of discussion were required to throw so 
much light on the question in regard to its resultant effects, as 
to place it even where it now is; viz: that it is an occupation 
in which no man having the well-being of his species at heart, 
can engage. 

The fur trader, as he comes before us now chiefly as an his- 
torical character, I am persuaded has been misunderstood and 
greatly misrepresented. Proverbially bold, daring, hardy, 
generous aud hospitable, he has, like men in other conditions 
of life, been the child of circumstances. He has generally 
been what his surroundings have made him. The life he had 
to lead, the difficulties he had to encounter, the privations he 
had to endure, made him enduring and adventurous. The ne- 
cessities of humanity often appealing, and not in vain, to his 
generosity, and Dakota customs lying in the same direction, 
educated his generous feelings. Other motives, with more of 
self in them, may have aided in producing the same result. 
Hospitality is a virtue of natural growth in frontier life. Let 
any man who values the society of his fellow men, be separa- 
ted from them, and he will cordially welcome to his abode the 
stranger guests, and gladly perform towards them the rites of 
hospitality. 

Let no one think that in taking this view of the subject we 
detract from the character of these men. It is something that 
a man is not worse than his circumstances. Very few men rise 
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above them. Being personally acquainted with most of the 
men who have for the past twenty years been engaged in the 
trade with the Dakotas, on the Minnesota and Mississippi, and 
with some on the Missouri, I can say that in these respects their 
character is not different from the representation made of them 
by Hon. H. H. Sibley, in his annual address before the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. Mr. Sibley’s opportunities for know- 
ing and judging of this class of men, have hardly been sur- 
passed by any one. 

To one acquainted with the circumstances and interests of 
an Indian trader, it seems strange that he should be suspected 
of encouraging wars between different tribes. The whole in- 
terests of his trade lead him to desire peace. Whena party of 
young men go out to war, except it be in mid-summer or mid- 
winter, it interferes more or less with his prospects of gain, 
Oftentimes have I known traders give presents to a considera- 
ble amount, and credits to a much greater extent than other 
wise they would have been disposed to do, for the purpose of 
inducing young men to go on a hunt rather than on a war 
tramp. If then we look no higher than self-interest, we find 
the fur traders as a class most certainly engaged to exert their 
influence for peace in all their borders.* In this respect their 
influence, with the exception, it may be, of a very few cases, 
has been always salutary upon the Indians. 

It is to be regretted that in regard to moral purity it has not 
been alike salutary. But it cannot be concealed that too much 
licentiousness has prevailed among traders as aclass, and some 
of the employees have been worse in this respect than the Da- 
kotas themselves. 

With these remarks in regard to the persons engaged in it, 
we pass to consider the influence for good and evil, of the trade 
itself. We now can hardly perceive how a people like the 
Dakotas could continue to exist without having their wants 
supplied by white people. Without guns and ammunition, 





* A friend of mine remarks, that although what is here said is strictly true 
of the traders in this part of the country, ‘‘yet history shows that Indian tra- 
ders have often been the instigators of war.” Weare glad to be able to testify 
to a better state of things. 
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without knives, axes, and hoes, without kettles and blankets, 
and all the appliances of life which are now considered indis- 
pensable, we must regard them as laboring under far greater 
disadvantages than at present. These necessities and comforts 
have been supplied by the trade. The introduction of these 
things must be regarded as enabling them to take one step, at 
least, towards civilization, and they who bring them such ar- 
ticles, should be regarded as benefactors. The question of mo- 
tive need not come into the account. Many of the blessings 
and benefits conferred by one class of the human family upon 
another, have come in the way of gain. It has been gain to 
the giver and gain to the receiver. It has been none the less a 
good done to the Dakotas because the individuals by whom 
they have been furnished with these comforts of life, have in 
the exchange “ gotten gain.” 

Nor are the traders to be blamed for taking advantage of 
the Indians by selling at a very high profit. This also 
has in past times been a necessity of the trade. When cash 
payments are the rule, and quick returns can be made, small 
profits may be the motto. But in years gone by, the Indian 
trade in this part of the country has not made returns oftener 
than once a year, sometimes even a longer period has been re- 
quired ; and it has been burdened with the carriage on goods 
and furs, and the expense of keeping up postsfar in the Indian 
country, of which one having little experience can have 
very little idea. In these circumstances one hundred per cent. 
has been actually a lower profit than twenty-five in most parts 
of the United States. Add to this the evil, both to the trader 
and the Indian, of the credit system, and the great probability 
that a part of his credits would not be paid, and another item 
comes into the count of high prices, which alone could be safe 
in the Indian trade as formerly conducted. 

The credit system was a bad one, and if anything, worse for 
the Indian than the white man. It is said tohave been a ne- 
ceessity in the first instance. The Indian had to be clothed be- 
fore he could hunt. And it continued to be a necessity as 
long as practiced. It gave rascally Indians an opportunity to 
be rascals; and it made the more honest ones pay for their 
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rascality. In the address before referred to, Mr. Sibley says, 
“The contact of the Indian with the whites has so far demor- 
alized him as to render it unsafe longer to trust his honesty.” 
This demoralizing process, we are told, commenced with the 
Dakotas from 1837, the time of their first treaty. 1 would re- 
spectfully submit that they were never honest enough to be 
trusted safely. When there was but one store of goods te 
which the Indian could have access, there was a necessity laid 
upon him to pay his debts, in part at least, if he would obtain 
credit another time. Now the case is different. His opportu- 
nities for avoiding the payment of his just debts are greater. 
These opportunities he has doubtless improved, and thus in 
many instances become not so safe a debtor as formerly. But 
there were dishonest Dakotas before 1837. Else what means 
the amount of claims brought against them at the treaty made 
in that year? What means the more than three hundred thou- 
sand dollars allowed for the liquidation of such claims by the 
treaties of 1851? And what meant those claims which were 
rejected at the time of the Traverse des Sioux treaty, because 
they were of too antiquated a date, and had no connecting 
link with the then present? In an article entitled “ Border 
life in Minnesota,” which is introduced in the fifteenth chapter 
of the Annals of the Historical Society for 1856, the writer says 
of Eagle-head, who is a man well known among these same 
Mdwakautouwan Dakotas, ““‘We knew him well—he once 
cheated us out of a considerable amount of merchandise.” 
This must have been at least ten years previous to the making 
of the first treaty. No, I am glad that in this respect our ex- 
perience does not accord with that of the Hon. Mr. Sibley. 
The Indians with whom we have had to do, have been becom- 
ing more honest. Fifteen years ago we lost more by theft in 
a month than we now do ina year. I have had several ther- 
mometers stolen, but with only one exception, they were taken 
by Northern Indians who have had but little intercourse with 
white people. In regard to pecuniary dealings with the Indi- 
ans, I have always meant to go on the principle of no credit. 
“Owe no man anything, but love,” is the Bible rule, and cer- 
tainly it is the best one. A man who owes you and can’t pay, 
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or don’t want to pay, soon gets to avoid you, and after a while 
to hate you. Looking at it then from all points, it seems to 
me that the credit system, as an appendage of the fur trade, 
was an unfortunate necessity which should have been 
overcome, 

It has been remarked that by clothing the Indians in wool 
and cotton rather than in skins—by furnishing them with 
firearms in the place of bows—by giving them iron axes in- 
stead of stone;* and by introducing many other appliances of 
civilized life, the fur trade advanced them an important stepin 
civilization. But there it left them. It took no second step. 
Nay, it was in itself opposed to their taking another step. It 
educated them in the taking of peltries, but it sought for them 
no higher education. It was not incompatible with the raising 
of alittle patch of corn in the Summer season, which helped 
tosupply their wants in Winter, when furs could not be taken. 
Nay, in some parts of the Minnesota country the patch of corn 
was a necessity. The Indians could not live on muskratsalone. 
The corn helped them to be better hunters. But to any greater 
extent the fur trade desired not to make them agriculturalists. 
It made labor of any other kind besides hunting, degrading. 
This it didin two ways. First, by encouraging only that kind 
of employment in the Dakota men ; and secondly, by the em- 
ployment of an uneducated class of men to do its drudgery. 
The trader worked not, as a general thing, with his own hands; 
he employed Washechoon-hokshedan, literally French-boys. 
And the Indian was thus led to regard labor as servile, and as 
properly belonging to this class of persons. These false 
views in regard to the honorableness of labor, fostered in the 
Indian mind by the habits of the fur trade, we have found it 
very hard to counteract. It was for the purpose of making la- 
bor honorable in the estimation of the Indians, that the mis- 
sionaries among the Dakotas have felt it necessary to work 
much more with their own hands than they had been wont to 





* The proper club-head Indian axe of the trade, was a marvel in itself; and 
as it is fast disappearing from this part of the country, a specimen should be 
placed in the rooms of the Historical Society. 
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do, or than they would otherwise have felt it a duty ; albeitin 
doing so they exposed themselves to be regarded as having 
forfeited the title of gentlemen and entered the rank and file 
of the Washechoon-hokshedan. 

But we may take another step in regard to the influence of 
the trade on education. Not only was it not the fosterer of 
labor, but the whole principles and interests of the trade were 
opposed to any change in this respeet. It was patent to the 
perception of every one, that if Indians became educated in 
books, in stock-raising, in farming, they would consequently 
cease to supply the trade with peltries. It cannot be supposed 
for a moment that it was not perceived by the men engaged in 
this business, that progress in civilization would take away 
“the hope of their gains” from that quarter. And some indi- 
viduals, unless they have been grossly slandered, have given 
shape to this perception in words, and on this ground, opposed 
education and civilization in the Indian. That all who have 
been engaged in this traffic, have not openly opposed schools 
among the Dakotas, has doubtless been owing to the fact, that 
they were sensible that education, in the broadest sense of the 
term, could not fail to be a boon to the Indian as well as the 
white man; and they permitted their better judgment to pre- 
vail over their own private interests. In this respect they have 
acted a more honorable part than the genius of the trade would 
permit. 

There was still another reason why the trade was in itself op- 
posed to education. An educated man becomes more partic- 
ular about the principles on which his’ exchanges are made. 
But at the same time one who understands things as they are, 
will always be satisfied to have the merchant make a living 
profit. Not so with an Indian, but half educated. He has 
begun to open his eyes, but he still sees “ men as trees walk- 
ing.” He has learned enough to awaken his fears and suspi- 
cions, but not enough to allay them. He has learned to count 
a little, but it is only a little, and therefore he is the most difii- 
cult man to satisfy in regard to the correctness of a trade. He 
is unwilling to trust to the learning of another, and he has not 
yet enough of his own to trust to comfortably. It is not at all 
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strange, then, that the fur trade should prefer to have Indians 
remain Indians still, and should be opposed to the introduction 
of any change in this respect. 

Thus I think it must be manifest that the fur trade is antag- 
onistic to the education and civilization of Indians ; andif some 
other influences had not been brought to bear upon them, they 
must have remained in that state. The fur trade had long 
since done all for them it couid do. It desired to do nothing 
more. It was not willing that anything more should be done 
in leading them to take a higher stand among the nations of the 
earth. It was high time it should be superseded. It had be- 
come old, and was ready to vanish away. It has vanished 
away. The fur trade as it existed even ten years ago, is, in 
this part of the country, no more. Some of our Indians are 
learning a better way. They are learning that a more com- 
fortable living may be made by planting potatoes than by 
hunting muskrats. And the traders now in the country, I 
trust, will find that the change of the system will not really 
dimiaish, but rather increase the profits of their merchandise. 

If the question is asked why the Southern Indians have made 
more progress in civilization—more readily adopted the habits 
and customs of white people, than the tribes farther north ; the 
answer will be found in two facts : first, the amalgamation at the 
south has partaken more largely of the Anglo-Saxon and Pro- 
testant, and less of the Celtic and Roman Catholic element; 
and secondly, the furs of the south have been of far less value 
than those of the north. Consequently the Indians inhabiting 
that part of the country have not been prevented by their occu- 
pation as hunters from making progress in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. In like manner it was much less of an object, 
on the part of their traders, to keep them in the ignorance and 
degradation of the hunter state. It would be rather a sad 
theme for meditation, for one clothed in furs, and hurrying 
along Broadway, in a cold morning, to recollect that the tak- 
ing of those furs had kept some of his species from making pro- 
gress upward and onward. 

The habits of a migratory people, such as the Dakotas on the 
Minnesota have been, forbid their increasing much. For more 
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than half the year they were moving from place to place, 
gathering up the muskrats, the otters and the minks, and such 
a state of living was inconsistent with the raising of a large 
family of children. Nay, as such removals were demanded in 
the latter part of autumn and beginning of winter, and again 
in the latter part of the winter and spring, children were pecu- 
liarly exposed ; and, as a matter of fact, more die in infaney 
among such a people than ina civilized land, if we except, per- 
haps, some of the large cities. To this may be added the tes- 
timony of a physician of large experience among the Dakotas; 
that, “In order that the family may be able to move, it has 
been customary to destroy children before their birth.” I 
know it will be said that the trade furnished clothing to make 
them comfortable. With that admitted, it will still remain 
true, that hardly any amount of blankets will save that baby 
which is perched on its mother’s back, and crossing the prairie 
in a December storm. 

Over against this, however, may be placed to the credit of 
the fur trade, the greatest part of the mixed Indian blood. The 
Dakota half-breeds of the Mississippi and Minnesota are 
between five and six hundred, or about one-twelfth of the 
whole. Many of these have now become so permanently re- 
sident among white people as to have lost their place and num- 
bering among their Dakota relations. They have gone te 
swell the numbers of our white race, which is receiving acces- 
sions from every kindred and nation and tongue. But it re 
sults in the diminution of the numbers of Dakotas... In this 
way, by and by, half the nation may slide away and become 
merged with ourselves. We notice it not. We only say, 
“The Dakotas are diminishing, and will soon vanish away.” 

The second class of influences exerted upon the Dakotas, for 
weal and woe, which we shall consider, are those that arise 
from their connection with the coverNMENT, It may be remark- 
ed in the outset, that primarily all the arrangements of our 
government which have reference to Indians, chiefly looked to- 
wards the welfare of the whites, and could have little or no 
tendency towards their civilization. The establishment of forts 
and their occupation by military companiesonly looked to home 
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protection. And as nothing beyond this was sought, nothing 
beyond this of a good character was obtained. But the evil 
influences of a garrison upon Indians is always apparent. One 
or two hundred licentious, profane, gambling, drunken men, 
such as most of the soldiers are, could not exist in the midst of 
any people, be they ever so degraded, without imparting an 
additional degradation. But in the past and present state of 
things, it is said that the presence of soldiers is necessary. 
Their influence has been exerted to keep the peace, to protect 
the lives and property of white persons residing among and 
near the Indian tribes, and in some instances in preventing, or 
at least lessening the amount of bloodshed between various 
hostile tribes. But this good, with the accompanying evil, has 
been accomplished at a vast expense to government. So that 
it has been thought by many persons, who have long observed 
the operation of the past and present influences, that a greater 
amount of good with less evil to the Indian might have been 
accomplished, in some other way, and at far less expense. 

The same remark may be made in regard to the establishment 
of Indian agencies. Primarily they appear to have had refer- 
ence chiefly, if not solely, to the pacification of the Indians, and 
to keeping them on good terms with the United States. The 
few hundred dollars annually placed in the hands of an agent 
to be used in presents of tobacco, ete., could have looked to no 
higher or greater good. It is true that an Indian agent could 
exert some influence in the encouragement of agriculture, by 
furnishing hoes, ploughs, etc., and we believe thatsuch influence 
was exerted upon the Dakotas to a small extent previous to the 
making of these treaties by which they ceded land to the 
United States. 

But in the making of the treaties of 1837 and 1851, the 
government proposed to carry out certain provisions having 
reference to their progress in the arts and habits of civilized 
life. And as it is from the time of this first treaty of 1837, that 
Mr. Sibley says the decay of those Indians is to be dated, it is 
necessary to examine particularly into the influences brought 
thereby into operation. Precisely how much meaning Mr. 
Sibley intended to convey by the term decay, is not very 
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manifest. At the first reading it struck me as having reference 
only to the diminution of numbers; which is a question we will 
consider more particularly by and by. But on thinking more 
of the language used, it appears probable that the honorable 
lecturer before the Historical Society meant to refer to a retro- 
gression in morals and habits, as well as to a numerical dimi- 
nution. 

By the treaty of 1837, provision was made to give the seven 
villages of the Mdewakautouwans or Spirit-lake bands, farmers 
blacksmiths, ete. It was doubtless intended to furnish them 
with such implements of husbandry as were most needful, and 
to give such assistance as would enable them to make progress 
in civilization. In the practical operation of these arrange- 
ments it is mote than doubtful whether the ulterior design was 
to any extent whatsoever accomplished. Their farmers, instead 
of being teachers, became their servants—fenced and ploughed 
the fields for the women to plant—built houses to store their 
corn in—cut the hay and kept the cattle,—the Indians, when 
they wanted fresh meat holding the right of demanding an 
animal, or of taking it withont leave. In short, as the farmer 
got the pay, his duty was to perform the labor: and thus the 
Dakota men were relieved from what little work they formerly 
did in this direction; and the dandies of the nation, with 
parasol or umbrella, could now visit the fields where in 4@ 
warm day the maidens were at work hoeing the corn. The 
assistance thus rendered, although meant for good on the part 
of the government, became a very serious evil. The system 
of operations under that treaty seems, in a good degree at 
least, to have ignored the radical principle on which improve 
ment may reasonably be expected, viz: individual industry. 
It is so natural for Indians to expect that all who are among 
them as teachers of any kind, and especially such as are paid 
with their money, are under obligations to be their servants} 
and it is ordinarily so much easier to doa thing for an Indian 
than to teach him how to do the same, that it is not strange if 
many difficulties are found attending the introduction of the 
true principles of improvement. 

In carrying out the treaties of 1851, some progress bas been’ 
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made in this direction. The means and appliances of civiliza- 
tion have been multiplied. In the course of a long time, two 
saw and grist mills have gone into operation on their reserva- 
tion. These, if properly managed, will prove of great prac- 
tical utility to the Dakotas. A change, too, for the better has 
been made in the mode of government farming. Motives are, 
tosome extent, held out to individual industry. Fields have 
been ploughed for individuals, both at the agency and among 
their upper bands. They have been encouraged to build 
houses, and to some extent assisted. This is the great prac- 
tical problem to be solved—how much help can be rendered 
to an Indian, and not interfere with, but rather encourage his 
own efforts ¢ 

In one respect the government operations are still conducted 
onthe old plan. In various ways the community system is 
still encouraged. At the various villages large common fields 
are provided, which are planted by the families in the neigh- 
borhood. In these fields, although all may be interested, no 
one is so much interested as to see that the fence is kept up; 
and some are so little interested or so careless, as to have the 
fence down, and so much interested in obtaining fresh meat, as 
to tempt cattle or even to drive them into the corn, that they 
may have an excuse for shooting them. In this way the pub- 
lie fields have become public nuisances, and should be indicted 
by the grand jury, if there were any. It is to be hoped that 
this common property system will be no longer encouraged by 
the acts and arrangements of governmeat. 

It has been often remarked that our Indians suffer from the 
frequent changes of administration in our home government. 
As a natural consequence of this continual change in the In- 
dian Bureau, there is manifested oftentimes at Washington the 
most unaccountable ignorance of the condition of things in 
the Indian country. It is not surprising then that the pro- 
visions of treaties should fail of being carried out in the best 
manner. Indeed, perhaps, the wonder is that things are done 
as well as they are. 

The men, too, who are sent into the country as Indian agents 
and superintendents, being selected usually from that class of 
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office-seekers who have claims on the party in power, have 
too frequently, on coming into office, manifested an amazing 
ignorance of Indian character and Indian surroundings. Nor 
is this strange. Any one acquainted with the men who are 
always seeking office under government, would not expect that 
many of them would turn out to be both honest and capable, 
In regard to ourselves, I think we have been somewhat for. 
tunate in this respect. The agents who have been among the 
Dakotas for the last twenty years, notwithstanding they have 
generally been much spoken against, have, I think, meant well. 
So far as I know, none of them, (or at most with but one ex- 
ception,) have come out defaulters with the government. In 
executive capacity, they have not been all that was desirable; 
but in this respect, they would often have done more for the 
benefit of the Dakotas, if they had been less trammeled. The 
position of Indian agents is one certainly not to be coveted by 
any man who wishes to live quietly and with a fair reputation 
for honesty. The opportunity of speculating, in various ways, 
by means of Indian funds and the position which he occupies, 
is thought by many persons to be so good, that a man must 
have more than an ordinary reputation for honesty, if he 
escapes the imputation of having thereby sought to increase 
his own property. Moreover, the Indians are to be pleased and 
the white people are to be pleased ; and it will be exceeding 
good fortune if an agent succceds in doing both. 

The existence of a school fund, one would suppose, would 
augur well for the improvement of the Dakotas. But hitherto 
we have had more reason to deplore its existence than other- 
wise. By the treaty of 1837, it was arranged that five thou- 
sand dollars annually should be placed at the disposal of the 
President, to be used for the benefit of these Dakotas. This 
was understood in two ways. The Indian agent, Maj. Tal- 
iaffero, who took the chiefs to Washington to make the treaty, 
and the government, understood it to be a provision for educa- 
tion. The traders said that was not the meaning. Of the 
chiefs, who were parties to the treaty, at least two, after their 
return home, affirmed it to be as the agent and government 
understood it. The agent received and paid out some of this 
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fand for education. The government persisted, year after year, 
in refusing to appropriate it for any other purpose. It was the 
interest of the fur trade to have this hundred thousand 
dollars paid to the Indians in cash. A few years passed 
by and they had obtained credits on the strength of it to large 
amounts. The great majority of the Spirit-lake bands cared 
not for education. They had rather receive the money. The 
trade told them not to favor education and they should have 
it. Schools were deserted—broken up. Missionary opera- 
tions were paralyzed. The fur trade triumphed. And so far 
as book education is concerned, those lower bands are in a far 
less hopeful case now, to all appearance, than they were nine- 
teen years ago. Indeed they may never be in so hopeful a 
condition for receiving instruction as some of those villages 
were eighteen years since. In their educational interests they 
have been thrown back a generation. Who did it I shall not 
stop to inquire. On the question of the decay of these In- 
dians, so far as civilization is concerned, these transactions 
have undoubtedly had a paramount influence. To speak of it 
in the most charitable manner, it was exceedingly unfortunate 
for the Dakotas of Minnesota, that any such provision was 
made. We did not care so much for its influence in favor of: 
education ; but we did deprecate its being placed in the oppo- 
site scale. 

In the treaties of 1851, provision is made for education with- 
out any ambiguity of language; but as yet almost none of 
what now amounts to some sixty thousand dollars, has been 
brought into use. We ask, why? No one knows. Whether 
the throne is opposed to education among the Dakotas, or 
whether there is an influence behind the*throne stronger than 
the throne, is not manifest. It is very certain that a prompt 
and proper application of this education fund would be of in- 
calculable benefit to the Dakotas of the Minnesota, but the 
failure to so apply it will work immense evil to the nation. 

The amount of the annuities paid to these Indians has been 
regarded by some as a mere pittance, and as insufficient to be 
of any considerable service to them; while by others it is sup- 
posed to be too much, taking away from them motives to in- 
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dustry. For several years past, among the lower Indians, the 
pro rata money annnity has been about $20; while each one’s 
share of the provisions and clothing has amounted to nearly 
half that sum. Thus a man and woman with a family of seven 
children, among the Spirit-lake Dakotas, receive an annuity 
of more than $250, or about half as much as the writer, with 
the same number of children, receives for his support. Be- 
sides this the Indian has the advantage of the farming and 
civilization efforte made by the government for their benefit, 
I would respectfully submit whether this should be regarded 
as “a mere pittance.” It seems to me rather that the amount 
is quite as great as is consistent with teaching them habits of 
industry and self-reliance. 

The Dakotas who are concerned in the treaty of Traverse 
des Sioux, and to whom all our missionary operations are now 
confined, receive only about half as much as those of the 
Spirit Lake band do at present. And yet it seems to us to be 
amply sufficient to help all such as are industriously disposed to 
make a comfortable living, and to make progress in civiliza- 
tion. 

Of course those Indians have suffered some in their outward 
estate by removal from the regions of the Mississippi to their 
Reservation. But notwithstanding this many of them have 
been advancing in the evidences of prosperity. Wagons 
are being introduced extensively among them, and indeed have 
become anecessity. And thesame is true of many other things 
about which they knew almost nothing previous to their re- 
ceiving annuities. Tea and coffee and sugar, with flour and 
‘pork, have become necessaries. Probably the use of these 
things has not tended to prolong their lives, to give them 
sounder teeth or better constitutions, but the contrary. In- 
deed it is quite certain that the use of flour and pork in excess, 
has produced disease and death in many instances. In this 
way the accompaniments of civilization often operate to the 
injury and the diminution of those who participate in them. 

White civilization, as it has come in contact with the In- 
dians, has brought with it still more serious evils. It has ini- 
tiated them into the mysteries of card-playing and porfane 
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swearing, in addition to furnishing them with the means of 
drunkenness. It is not strange that some individuals, and even 
whole families, should remain about the localities where their 
worst desires can be gratified. They are the offscouring of 
the nation. And any one who permits himself to judge of the 
whole people from these miserable specimens, will certainly 
form very erroneous conclusions. For the course pursued by 
these stragglers, in remaining away from their reservation, 
government is not so much to be blamed as individuals. Per- 
haps they are connected with white persons by marriage, and 
think it easier to get a living by hunting a little and begging, 
than by honest industry. Of the Dakotas on the Reservation, 
those immediately around us have advanced much, through 
the assistance received from various quarters. The past sea- 
son has produced for them abundantly. While in other parts 
) of the country there has been a comparative failure of crops, 
here they have enough and to spare. 

Among those friendly to our mission in this country, I have 
always given Hon. H. H. Sibley, of Mendota, a place. Ever 
since I came into what is now Minnesota, nearly twenty years 
ago, 1 have regarded him as my personal friend. Innumera- 
ble kindnesses received from him, in the first years of our mis- 
sion, are by no means forgotten. Mr. Sibley’s opportunities 
for personal and correct information in regard to most of the 
topics embraced in his address before the Historical Society of 
Minnesota, are beyond a question. And it is the high stand- 
ing he oceupies, and the long acquaintance he has had with 
affairs in the territory, and especially in regard to the Dakotas, 
that give prestige and currency to his remarks, the wrong and 
defective ones as well as those which are right. Nevertheless 
his connection with the fur trade has been such that it would 
be more than strange if he could fully appreciate the efforts 
which have been made to evangelize the Dakotas. Never have 
I permitted myself to believe that he has placed himself in 
antagonism to these operations, or that he has intentionally 
made any misrepresentation of them. What I say is, that the 
results of these efforts have been of such a character, that with 
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his surroundings it would be strange if he fully appreciated, 
or could adequately represent them. 

In regard to indefatigable industry and perseverance in this 
work, Mr. Sibley, as well as many other individuals of high 
standing in Minnesota, has done ample justice to the missiona- 
ries among the Daketas. But this tribute to our energy and 
industry seems to be made at the expense of our wisdom. We 
have been indefatigable in our efforts, but those efforts have 
been misdirected, and the results have not been proportionate 
to the expense incurred. 

It would seem that Mr. Sibley may have been laboring un- 
der the impression that the expenses of the Dakota mission 
were very much greater than they really have been. Dr. Wil- 
liamson informs me that a close calculation gives the sum of all 
that we have drawn from the treasury of the Board for twenty- 
two years, at a little more than forty thousand dollars. About 
eight thousand have been received from the civilization fund, 
through the Board. And then our donations, not brought into 
the cash account, may have amounted to ten or twelve thon- 
sand more ; making the sum total of sixty thousand dollars, as 
the whole expense of the Dakota mission from the beginning. 
For a number of years after 1837, when the pressure was on 
the treasury of the Board, three families at Lacquiparle lived 
on an annual appropriation of $550, and perhaps $400 in dona- 
tions. On looking back to the past, we are inclined to think 
that the efficiency of the mission would have been much in- 
creased, if more means had been placed at its disposal. 

_ Many years ago, in a letter which Mr. Sibley addressed to 
the writer, the idea was conveyed that the reason why our ef- 
forts were not more successful, was that we did not approach 
the Indians in the right way. As that was the very thing we 
desired to know and do above all others, in reply I invited him 
to give us his views on that point—he might throw some im- 
portant light upon it which would prove a lasting blessing to 
the Dakotas. I am sorry to say that the request was not com- 
plied with, or if it was I failed to receive the communication. 
@f course I could only conjecture that Mr. 8’s views coincided 
with those of a still larger class of respectable persons, viz: 
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that civilization should precede christianization: that Indians 
and other heathen people should first be civilized and then 
christianized: that they should first be introduced to the arts 
and appliances of civilized life, and then might the terms of 
the glorious gospel of the blessed God be proclaimed to them, 
with the prospect that it would fall like good seed into good 
ground. This may or may not have been Mr. Sibley’s view. 
But it is the position taken by many. 

In reply I would say, First, It appears not to be God’s 
plan. ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to (or 
evangelize) every creature,” is his command. It seems to be 
presumed that civilization in its best form will result from 
preaching repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus. We would 
not-impeach the wisdom of God’s arrangement. 

Secondly. So far as [have known, this plan of God, asit is 
understood to be, is the one adopted and carried out by all the 
missionary societies of protestant evangelical Christianity 
throughout the world. The Bible isthe great civilizer. This 
position is regarded as so well established that it was really no 
part of the question under consideration at the late meeting of 
the American Board at Newark. On that point there was no 
division of sentiment. The discussion there seems to have 
had reference only to the place which school education ought 
to have in connection with the work of introducing Christian 
civilization among the nations. Here there is room for an 
honest and healthful difference of opinion. 

Thirdly. Our experience, in connection with the experience 
of the vast majority of those engaged personally in the work 
of evangelical missions, is in favor of the power of the gospel 
to civilize. We have encouraged education, and spent most 
of our energies in teaching the Dakotas letters, and giving them 
a literature, meager though it be. For our efforts in this 
direction we have received abundant praise. We have en- 
couraged agriculture and the mechanic arts. Day after day 
have we labored with them at ploughing their cornfields, that 
we might teach them to plough. In several instances have we 
personally used the square and scribe-awl in framing houses 
for them, while they made the mortices and did much towards 
securing for themselves better habitations. We introdused 
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the firstsaw-mill into the Dakota country, of which they as well 
as ourselves have reaped the benefits. We have advocated, 
and with some gratifying success, the change of leggins for 
pantaloons. We first introduced, and created a desire among 
the Dakotas of the upper Minnesota for the white man’s axe, 
which has now taken the place of the club-handled axe of the 
trade. We have advocated, and with to us very gratifying 
success, the recognition of individual rights, and the possession 
of separate fields and the keeping of stock. We have advised 
(and our advice has been acted upon) the formation of elective 
republics, founded upon the principle of labor and Christian 
civilization. With the Apostle Paul, “Iam become a fool in 
glorying.” But all this, and whatever else in the good 
providence of God we may have attempted and partly accom- 
plished, we place behind and beneath the doctrine of ‘“ Christ 
and Him crucified,” as means of elevating the Dakotas. They 
are properly the results of an acceptance of the gospel plan of 
salvation. Those who have been educated and not brought 
under the influence of the Gospel, have manifested compara- 
tively little desire for progress in civilization. But, so farasI 
know, in all cases where tendencies towards a higher position 
are manifested, they have been induced either directly or 
indirectly by “the light that shineth ina dark place.” 

There is another important fact connected with this part of 
the subject. The religion-of the Dakotas is antagonistic to 
civilization. Myth or no myth, it must be abandoned and 
superseded before any considerable progress may reasonably 
be expected in this direction. Labor, for a Dakota man, is not 
only degrading—the gods are opposed to it. “If we go to 
work we shall die,” they said. “It is all very well for you 
white men to work, your gods favor it, but sodo not ours.” 
And at Lacquiparle there was but little opposition manifested 
to missionary efforts until one of their principal men, having 
embraced the religion of the Bible, renounced his religious 
caste too, by putting on pantaloons and going to work. Then 
arose a storm of persecution. Then soldiers were stationed 
along the paths, and the blankets of those who had been at 
church were cut up. And “There goes the man who has made 
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himself a woman,” they said. Now they do not any longer 
believe, or at least would hardly be willing to profess the 
belief that Dakota men who forsake the religion of their 
fathers and adopt the religion and customs of white men, 
will die in consequence—too many examples of the kind have 
taken place and death has not followed. But any one who 
will make the effort, will soon be satisfied that in attempting 
to civilize. without Christianity as the principal means, he has 
not laid the axe at the root of the tree. 

Just here there seems to be a lead to a mine which may 
prove worth working. “The entrance of thy word giveth 
light ;” and where the word of God is not, there is darkness. 
If I have not read history in vain, the great truth, that as man 
has gone away from his God he has plunged into darkness and 
degradation, isthere taught with a power of illustration not to 
be gainsayed. As the nations of the earth forgot God they 
descended into the deep darkness of barbarism. Some forgot 
God more entirely than others. Some reached a place of 
deeper darkness than others. And some reached it sooner 
than others. But the law has been universal in its operation, 
that sinful men have lost their civilization as they lost the true 
knowledge of the Great Spirit; and as this true knowledge 
has been revived, nations have taken an upward movement in 
all that regards human progress. If this be admitted as the 
true exposition of history, then it follows that the revealed will 
of God is to be regarded and used as the lever for elevating 
the nations. 

There is another thought which may prove important here. 
From hill and valley, all over our country, we have been dig- 
ging up the memorials, as we supposed, of a past race. Why 
may they not be the memorials of a past civilization only ? 
The Indian tribes of our continent, in common with nations of 
whom historical accounts have been preserved, have traveled 
the downward path. When they reached ‘the lowest point in 
their degradation, we are unable to say. Possibly it may have 
been about the time when this country was discovered by 
Europeans. When traveling on this downward path, would 
they not leave some evidences of what skill in the mechanic 
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arts they still possessed? May not the earthen vessels found 
in Minnesota, and the copper weapons and implements of 
labor, have been the products of a past period in Indian history, 
rather than the memorials of a lost race? May it not have 
happened in this, as in the discussion of other subjects, that in 
seeking for the causes of certain effects, we have looked too 
far off? The real causes may have been at home and near us, 
while we have been seeking for them abroad and afar off. I 
throw out this suggestion hoping that it will be followed up by 
those who have the time and opportunities. 

Having considered some of the various questions in regard 
to the influence of the fur trade, of the government, and of 
missionary operations upon the Dakotas, we are now prepared 
to examine the yuestion of decay. The diminution of our ab- 
original tribes seems to be not now regarded as a subject of 
inquiry. It has been so often asserted, and is so generally be- 
lieved, that it is rather regarded as an ascertained fact which 
may not be spoken against. The writer of this article thinks 
there are reasons for believing that this diminution may not 
be going on as is commonly supposed—that it is partly only in 
appearance, and that the causes of the apparent, as well as 
real decay or diminution which takes place in certain cases, 
are but imperfectly understood. 

1. Have the Mdewakautouwans, or Spirit-lake bands, di- 
minished since 1837? Mr. Libby says they increased previous 
to that time. And so far as we can ascertain, they seem to 
have increased since also. In the year 1838, they received 
their first annuity—the money payment of which was ten thou- 
sand dollars. Mr. A. Robertson says they received each 
$7.50; which would.make the number on the pay-roll that 
year less than fourteen hundred. In this number it is proba- 
ble mone of the half-breeds were included, as they had just re- 
ceived a separate portion. It is presumed, too, that there was 
little cheating by overestimating their own numbers, but it is 
known there was some. On the whole, however, probably 
ther: has never been as correct a roll since that time. It em- 
braced all of the Spirit-lake bands then in that region. In 
the years that followed, there was an increase from abroad. 
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Such as belonged to those bands, and had scattered to other 
parts of the country and married into other connections, re- 
turned. They came in from the upper Minnesota, and even 
from the Missouri. The next yearthe number was so increased 
that they only received five dollars apiece. In afew years the 
half-breeds found a place on the list; so that with these two 
sources of increase, and the effort made by the different vil- 
lages to cheat each other by false enrollment, the annuity was 
diminished to four dollars each. In this false enrollment some 
villages added one third to what was known to be their real 
number. A man belonged to one village and his wife to an- 
other—the children were enrolled at both. In such a state of 
things it is impossible to ascertain from‘the pay rolls whether 
they were really increasing or diminishing. Even now the pay 
roll holds out the same uncertain light. After the treaties of 
1851, many who had been enrolled with the Spirit-lake 
Dakotas, returned to what was regarded as their proper place 
among the Wahpatouwan and Sisitouwan bands. Their half- 
breed friends, who have removed to the reservation, remain — 
with them. All others, and the number is very considerable, 
including such straggling Indians as remain among the whites, 
have been dropped off. Still at the last payment, the Spirit- 
lake bands counted about 2000. This was exclusive of 250 or 
300 Leaf-shooters. Mr. Andrew Robertson, whose opportuni- 
ties for forming a correct opinion in regard to this matter are 
hardly surpassed by any one, gives it as his candid judgment 
that these Spirit-lake Dakotas have been on the increase. 
There have been seasons of sickness in which the deaths have 
exceeded the births. There have been causes, too, arising 
from changes in their mode of life, which have sometimes pro- 
duced excessive mortality. But on the whole, it would seem 
they are as numerous now as ever they were. 

2. The same is true in regard to these upper Indians. Some 
seasons the deaths have been more than the births, but taking 
either of the four lustrums that have passed since we came to 
the country, as a whole, there has been no diminution, but 
rather increase. During one season the small-pox raged. It 
proved extensively fatal in some small villages. But by the 
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timely and energetic efforts of the government physicians and 
Dr. Williamson, in vaccinating large numbers, it was effectu- 
ally stopped in its progress. The whooping-cough also, one 
season, caused considerable mortality among the children. 

During the progress of our missionary operations at Lac- 
quiparle, a register of births and deaths kept for many years 
by Dr. Williamson, although, owing to many causes, not per 
fect, showed a preponderance of the former over the latter; 
and fully satisfied us that at that time the Dakotas of the up- 
per Minnesota were not decreasing.* And so far as those of 
the plains, on and beyond the Missouri river, are concerned, 
the evidence of their increase is believed to be as conclusive 
as it can be in such circumstances. On the whole we may 
safely affirm that the Dakotas, as a tribe, were never more 
numerous than they are to-day. If their whole number has at 
any time been estimated higher than it is now, it is only be- 
cause we are approximating the truth. 

Among the Dakotas, as well as among white people, there 
are croakers. “The former days were better than these,” say 
they. “ Before government bought our country we were bet- 
ter off than we are now.” They are deluded. They are now 
better clothed and better fed, have many more horses and 
other necessaries and conveniences of life, than they had be- 
fore. In fine, they have now the means of making themselves 
more comfortable, and of elevating themselves and their pos- 
terity in the scale of being, if they improve them; which, I 
am glad to say, some of them are disposed to do. But if 
these opportunities and means of improvement are misused 
or rejected, what might work life will work death. This is 
the unchangeable law of the Divine Government. 





*In regard to positive increase, Dr. T. S. Williamson makes the following 
statement : 

“Ist. The number of Dakotas now enrolled with “ Big-curly” and “ Run- 
ning- Walker,” counting by houses or families, is at least twice as great as it 
was at Lacquiparle twenty years ago; which increase must be chiefly natu- 
ral, as about as many have gone from this band as have joined them from 
others. 

“9d. The Wahpatouwan, or Leaf-villages, were estimated, in 1805, at 700, in 
1823, at 900, in 1835, at 1000 ; at present I think they number over 1200.” 
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I have already indicated a source of apparent diminution in 
the fact that half-breeds and others, on becoming civilized, 
frequently pass into the white race. This is taking place, to 
some extent, among the Dakotas. And I am persuaded it has 
been the case to a far greater extent in some tribes, which 
have, to appearances, almost or quite vanished away. And 
who will demur at this process? Shall we not rather rejoice 
that they still live absorbed in the great American people ¢* 





* Why should not Congress enact a uniform rule of naturalization for In- 
dians? Judge Taney’s new dogma does not expressly make them incapable of 
citizenship. Or if, not being foreigners, they need no naturalization by the 
Federal Government, why should not each State prescribe the conditions on 
which, and the forms by which a civilized Indian may be invested with the 
rights and dignity of a citizen !—Ep, 















Christ's Bodily Presence, 


Arr. VI.--CHRIST’S BODILY PRESENCE, AND THE WORLD'S 
CONVERSION.* 


Aut theories of the premillennial coming of Christ, rest 
upon and grow out of the assumption that this coming would 
bring an immeasurable accession of moral strength to the 
Gospel ; that it would tend more powerfully than all things else 
to secure the conversion of the world. Is this principle 
correct ? 

Would the bodily presence of Christ on earth hasten, or tend 
to hasten, the world’s conversion ? 

If so, it must be either because of its effect on the Church, 
making it more efficient in preaching the Gospel ; or because 
of its effect on the world itself, making it more ready to receive 
the Gospel.. No third method of reaching the result is conceiy- 
able. Let us then examine these two methods in their order, 

How would the visible presence of Christ act on the Church 
—on those who are to carry the Gospel through the world? 

In the first place, it would tend to repress that distributive 
element of Christianity which is essential to all missionary 
enterprise. It would create too strong local attachments. 

Christians would wish to be with their Master. In propor- 
tion as they better understood who and what he is, their 
hearts would cling closer and closer to his very person. If 
Christ were visible on earth, it is inevitable that this principle 
would draw his people to him with an overmastering power. 
They would be perpetually seeking his company, as little chil- 
dren do that of their parents ; and like them they would become 
restless and uneasy the moment it was taken from them. 
Wherever Christ abode, there his people would feel they must 
abide: whithersoever he removed, thither they would feel 
that they must follow. The city of his residence would be- 
come the metropolis of the world. Every other place would 











* This article is the substance of an address delivered before the Society of 
Inquiry in Andover Theological Seminary, Aug. 4, 1856. 
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lose its attractions, every other presence its interest, every 
other intercourse its charm. The supernatural would prove too 
strong for the natural, and every other tic would unloose itself 
in obedience to that dissolving force with which a recognized 
Messiah, a God manifest in the flesh, would literally draw all 
things to himself. Were ohe of the planets to approach 
within a few miles of our earth, the earth itself would be at 
once thrown from its orbit, and every movable object on the 
face of it would forsake its place. The seas would leave their 
bedsand rush over the tallest mountains to greet the approach- 
ing stranger, and the winds, joined in inconceivable hurricane, 
would unite with the rushing waters to sweep everything 
forward towards the side on which he was advancing. Some- 
what like this would be the effect, were Christ now to appear 
visibly on the earth. The whole Christian world would be at 
once unsphered. The mighty force of this new attraction 
would throw every spiritual thing out of its normal relations. 
The very center of gravitation for the Christian world would 
be changed. The tides of that world’s life would rush to- 
wards him with a momentum, and heap themselves around 
him with a power, which no existing laws of its nature could 
either control or resist. The result would be that Christianity 
would be at once consolidated. The cohesive power would 
prevail over the expansive, the centripetal over the centrifu- 
gal. Christianity would be crystallized out of thé world, not 
diffused and held insolution through it. It is obvious that this 
preponderant tendency to centralization would be fatal to the 
missionary spirit, and must be removed before the Church could 
be in a fit condition to receive and carry out the great mission 
ary command: “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” The only way to secure this result 
without changing the very laws of our nature, is to withdraw 
the person of Christ to heaven. No spot on earth must be 
allowed to possess such an overpowering force of attraction as 
the bodily presence of Christ would give it. Removed to 
heaven, he becomes equally near to every part of the earth 
alike. The confining chain which bound his disciples to Jeru- 
salem and Judea, is broken; for now to the eye of faith his 
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spiritual footsteps cover alike all the lands of the world. In 
journeying abroad to preach the Gospel, they are not leaving 
him behind. Instead of going from him, they are going to 
him ; for to them his peculiar presence is henceforth in that 
one place, whatever it is, where his voice is summoning them 
tolabor. He does not send them now so much as he calls 
them. Instead of standing upon Olivet, waving them away 
with his hand, saying, “Go preach my gospel to the nations 
that are afar off, while I, your Lord and Master, remain be- 
hind,” he takes his stand in the very heart of Africa and the 
islands of the sea, and says, “Come, hére for you is my 
abode, and while you labor for me and with me here, I will 
with the tokens of my presence make this benighted spot more 
precious to you than Tabor or Gethsemane.” The departure of 
Christ was necessary, therefore, to secure the very first condi- 
tion of the world’s conversion, i. e., the distribution through it 
of Christian preachers and laborers. The disciples of Christ 
must be unloosed from the overmastering attraction which his 
bodily presence would give to the place it consecrated, before 
the diffusive element of Christianity could gain unembarrassed 
development, and they could be ready to “go everywhere 
preaching the word.” 

But, secondly, suppose this difficulty overcome, and the 
disciples of Christ actually gone forth to deliver their message. 
The bodily presence of their master on earth would still prove 
a hinderance to their work, because it would necessarily exert 
a most unfavorable influence upon the whole direction and 
manner of their preaching. We can easily see that it would 
tend most powerfully to change their very idea of the king- 
dom of Christ, making it almost wholly secular and unspiritual. 
His presence would keep continually alive and full of force 
the expectation that this kingdom was to take a material form; 
that it was to be a kind of second Roman Empire; that the 
kings of the earth were to bring their glory into it ; that allegi- 
ance to it was to be enforced by supernatural power, and 
rewarded with supernatural increase of temporal wealth and 
honor. 

Such being their idea of the kingdom upon whose embassies 
they were sent, their views of the object to be aimed at in their 
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preaching would become little more than a mere system of 
political propagandism, carried on against all the surrounding 
nations in the name of the King of kings. The idea of spirit- 
ual regeneration as the condition of membership in that king- 
dom would become wholly lost, or if nominally retained, it 
would be at the expense of its entire inward power. Conver- 
sion, repentance, faith in Christ, would receive wholly secular 
meanings and designate changes merely in outward relations. — 
The great object of the embassadors of Christ would be, as in 
the case of the propagators of Romanismand Mohammedanism, 
not to save souls but to make proselytes. The themes of their 
preaching would be the duty and advantage of a formal sub- 
mission to this new kingdom. Their motives to enforce it would 
be as unspiritual as the object, and would appeal merely or 
mainly tothe ambition, the cupidity, or the gross material fears 
of men. The whole tone and temper of their speech would be 
imperious and overbearing. Conscious that they were em- 
bassadors of an omnipotent earthly sovereign, they would 
command and not entreat ; and believing themselves in effect 
to hold the destiny of men at their disposal, they would march 
through the lands like the fiery envoys of the Arabian Prophet, 
summoning the inhabitants to instant surrender, and threaten- 
ing all delay or refusal with the exterminating judgments of 
heaven. 

But even supposing the disciples of Christ not thus to mis- 
take or lose sight of the true object of their mission—supposing 
them to fix their eye as they ought upon the spiritual conversion 
of men, and to endeavor to shape all their teaching with refer- 
ence to this result—the form and pressure of their preaching 
must still be inevitably different from what it would be were 
Christ’s presence withdrawn to heaven. For the fact itself of 
Christ’s continued residence on earth would necessarily form 
one of the themes of their preaching, and could not but be 
often referred to, and largely dwelt upon in the way of appeal 
and enforcement ; and even when not distinctly alluded to, its 
presence could not but be felt underlying every discourse, affect- 
ing the shape of every doctrine, sending its secret influence 
into every exhortation. Noman could preach any doctrine of 
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the Christian system, any point of Christian duty, any element 
of the Christian life, or any condition of human salvation, with 
that supposed fact as he would without it. It is useless to say 
that the preachers of the Gospel might keep this truth in its 
proper place of subordination. Human nature is such thata 
truth like this could not be made to stay in its proper place of 
subordination. It would upturn the whole practical theology 
of the Church. It would inevitably assume and assert for itself 
such a prominence, and it would so cast down before itself into 
relative depression those truths in which reside the really 
spiritual forces of the Gospel, that the system would be- 
come a wholly different thing from what it is now, from what 
it ever has been, from what it was originally intended and 
qualified and appointed to be as an instrument and a power 
for the conversion of men. And as this truth would inevit- 
ably affect the matter,so it would no less inevitably affect 
the manner of preaching,—even though the object aimed 
at were what it ought to be, the spiritual conversion of 
men. Though less imperious in its tone than if it were a 
mere system of secular propagandism, it would still be too 
much so to express the exact spirit and secure the best effect 
of the Gospel. There would be a speciality about the very 
commission to preach the Gospel, which would make the 
preacher to imagine himself much more nearly than at pres- 
ent a literal embassador of Christ. Ina very different sense 
from what he does now, he would hold his commission from 
Christ in person, and would come to claim for himself, even 
if it was not yielded to him by others, an authority and re- 
spect like that which is accorded tothe minister of a foreign 
court. Instead of bearing down upon his hearers with the 
power of the truth, he would be tempted te bear down upon 
them with the authority of his person, and the sacredness of 
his office. If he were not wholly imperious, he would still 
be too imperative. There would be too much pressure and 
too little pathos; too much peremptoriness and too little 
persuasion. Instead of saying, “Now then we are ambas- 
sadors for Christ: as though God did beseech you by us; 
we pray you in Christ’s stead be ye reconciled to God,” the 
spirit of his speech would be likely to be, “ Now then we are 
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embassadors for Christ: take heed therefore that ye despise 
not our words, lest your names be reported at Jerusalem, and 
the hands of the Master strike you from afar with sudden and 
strange retribution.” Thus the Gospel would lose in its pre- 
sentation that tenderness and unction, that melting earnest- 
ness, not passionate but impassioned, which is at once the 
finest grace of the preacher’s lips, and the sharpest of the 
two edges of the sword of the Spirit. 

But, thirdly, the continued residence of Christ on earth 
would induce in his people a too passive reliance upon him, 
and so would prevent the proper putting forth of their own 
powers in the work of the world’s conversion. The very fact 
of his remaining permanently on earth, after having com- 
pleted his atoning work, would show to all his followers that 
his object in doing so was to engage personally in the propa- 
gation of his kingdom. This being so, they would regard their 
own agency in this enterprise as almost wholly formal and 
superfluous. If Christ were visibly keeping his personal presence 
on the earth in order to see this work accomplished, it would 
be impossible to persuade them that he was not intending to 
earry it out with the high hand of his omnipotence. However 
long this hope might be deferred by his delay to interfere, it 
could not be made to die until their faith in him, as anything 
more than an impostor, had utterly perished. They would 
feel no pressure of responsibility in this work, for they would 
assure themselves that the performance of it was in no true 
sense suspended upon the question of their action or inaction, 
but that it rested wholly upon the question of his interfer- 
ence. That such interference was intended to take place at 
some time, they would say was obvious; for what-else could 
be the object of his visible continuance on the earth, after 
every other possible design of his coming had been answered ? 
It could not be merely to direct labors ; for he could do that as 
well by returning to heaven as by remaining here. It must 
be merely because he saw that this work could be accom- 
plished only by the visible manifestation of his miraculous 
power. To him, therefore, this enterprise must be committed. 
His presence is a guaranty that it will be safely accomplished. 
To work before him would be useless; to work after him or 
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with him would be superfluous. Omnipotence cannot be fore- 
stalled and needs not to be succored or supplemented. Thus 
their own agency would necessarily wear to them the appear- 
ance of being merely nominal and ostensible, and so the great 
spring to their endeavor would be gone. If large and imme- 
diate success did not follow their labors, they would become 
fitful and impatient in their work. They would naturally 
expect and demand the instant and constant forth-putting of 
Christ’s visible omnipotence; and if it was not granted, they 
would be incessantly falling back in the spirit of complaint 
and fault-finding. But why, it may be asked, should this be 
the case any more with the bodily presence of Christ on earth 
than without it? Because that presence could not but be 
interpreted as giving them a special right to expect such inter- 
ference. In this day miracles have ceased. The door through 
which the great worker of miracles entered, is shut behind his 
departure. Things have everywhere resumed their natural 
course ; and as there is no longer any expectation of such 
supernatural interference, there is no disappointment because 
it does not come. But in the other case, the state of things is 
precisely the reverse. The door of miracles is kept conspicu- 
ously open. The great worker of miracles, who came 
through it, has taken up his permanent abode this side of it. 
The eyes of man, therefore, cannot but be fixed upon that 
door in expectation that other miracles will pass through it. 
If the Master has come, they cannot but look that his serv- 
ants should follow. If they are permitted to see the Son of 
man, they will certainly look to see the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon him. The very person and presence 
of Christ is by itself a perpetual miracle, and is by the very 
necessities of the case a perpetual promise of other miracles. 
For his presence here must be in order to a work here ; and if 
the preparation for the work is miraculous, how much more 
must the work itself be miraculous? Human nature is such 
that it would not be possible for Christ to come and dwell on 
earth, recognized in his divine Messiahship and power, without 
exciting to the very highest degree the expectation that he 
would assume at once, in his own power, the work of extending 
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his kingdom. That expectation would be so strong and absorb- 
ing, as wholly to incapacitate his followers for any permanent 
and persevering labor of their own. They would feel that 
their own agency was shriveled into insignificance. Under the 
overshadowing of his omnipotence, which was every moment 
expected to break forth in amazing manifestation and world- 
wide flashes of achievement, their own energies would be com- 
pletely paralyzed, and they would think themselves called 
only to stand still and see the salvation of God. If those 
manifestations were delayed, and they were summoned as 
Christians are now, to apply all their powers to the work, how 
could they be expected to feel the force of the summons, and 
devote themselves to the most incessant, self-denying, and self- 
consuming toil, when the very being who was thus summoning 
them was dwelling visibly among them day by day in all his 
acknowleged omnipotence, and they knew that he himseif 
could accomplish that same work in a moment of time, by one 
word of his tongue or one motion of his hands,—and knew, 
too, that the single and sole reason of his being among them 
was that this work would never be accomplished without these 
manifestations of omnipotence. Were their labors to be the 
channel through which his omnipotence should move to its 
results, there would then be the highest possible encourage- 
ment for those labors. With Christ working in them, and 
through them, they themselves would become omnipotent. 
But this, they would see, was not intended to be the method of 
his operation. For if it were, what would be the need or the 
propriety of his bodily presence? If his work was to be in 
or through them, that could be done better—nay, could be done 
only by his spiritual presence. To retain his bodily presence 
among them, therefore, would be the most direct way of assur- 
ing them that his work was to be done, not én or through them, 
but over and beyond, and without them ; i. e. it would be the 
most direct way possible of fixing upon them the impression 
that their persons and their instrumentality stood in no direct 
and vital connection whatsoever with his work in behalf of the 
world’s salvation. And if this impression were received by 
them, it would make all genuine, earnest, hearty Christian 
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labor an impossibility. It would cut every sinew of the body 
of Christ in a moment. - 

Finally, the visible presence of Christ on earth would 
throw from its place the doctrine of the Spirit and the agency 
of prayer. There was a literal meaning in the words of 
Christ, when he said, “If I go not away the Comforter will not 
come unto you.” It is not probable that the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit’s peculiar personality and work could ever have 
become practically appreciated, had Christ’s visible residence 
among men been permanently continued. The fleshly and the 
visible must depart before the spiritual and the invisible could 
come. The outward senses must be unloosed from the enchant- 
ment that had absorbed them, before the inward sense could 
draw into itself enough of the power of attention and medita- 
tion to secure its own development. Had Christ remained 
among men with his visible dispensation of miracles, their ideas 
of his power would have been narrow and gross. Of the true 
spiritual might of God, they would scarcely have had a con- 
ception. They would have thought only of his mere material 
omnipotence; and would have expected the conversion of the 
world to be accomplished by the same kind of power as that 
which they had seen heal the sick, raise the dead, and still the 
tempest ; 4 power as much below that spiritual energy which 
works through the truth upon the hearts of men, as the body is 
below the soul that inhabits it. 

It is this doctrine of the Holy Spirit, of his work on the soul, 
of his connection with the truth, of the vitality and force which 
he, and he only, gives to the truth, that lays the foundation of 
that great economy of prayer through which one-half at least, 
of the Church’s energy is to be put forth, and through which 
the whole of God’s spiritual omnipotence is to be drawn down 
upon the Church and upon the world. 

The bodily presence of Christ then would not tend to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Church in spreading the Gospel. 
Would it promote the readiness of the world to receive the 
Gospel? Would it tend to lead men to repentance ? 

Repentance is a result effected by the Holy Spirit acting 
through religious truth. If, therefore, the bodily presence of 
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Christ has any tendency to secure this result, it must be be- 
cause it would secure either a larger measure of the Spirit, or 
a more efficient presentation of religious truth. That it would 
not secure the first, is the very declaration of our Saviour him- 
self: “If I go not away the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart I will send him unto you.” In another 
place it is said: “ The Holy Ghost was not yet given because 
Jesus was not. yet glorified.” Be the reason of the fact what 
it may, the fact itself is unquestionable, that it was the de- 
parture of Christ, and not his presence, which was the condi- 
tion of the Spirit’s coming. 

Would it then secure the second,—a more effectual present- 
ation of truth? The answer to this question seems distinctly 
intimated in those words of our Saviour, a part of which have 
already been quoted. “It is expedient for you that I go 
away ; for if I go not away the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart I will send him unto you. And when he 
is come he will reprove the world of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment.” There are here two remarkable assertions. 
First, that this departure would be an advantage to his disci- 
ples on account of the effect which it would have, not upon 
themselves, but upon the world. Secondly, that this effect 
was to be produced on the world by convincing them of the 
truth, i. e. by setting it before the world in greater clearness 
and power. And what truth was it which was thus, in conse- 
quence of Christ’s departure, to be brought home to the minds 
of men with so much more clearness and pungency than it could 
have been if he had remained on earth? Those very truths 
which, more than any other, men need to know in order to be 
brought to repentance; and which, when known, have a 
stronger tendency than any other to bring them to repentance. 
“ He shall reprove them of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment.” That men are sinners; that they must be saved, if at 
all, through the righteousness of Christ; and that they are to 
stand before him in judgment—these are precisely the truths 
by which the minds of men ever have been, and ever must be, 
most mightily moved when the Gospel has taken effect upon 
them. They are precisely the three truths in which the Gospel 
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garners up all its power, and through which it makes its full 
onsetupon the soul. “It is expedient for you,” therefore, says 
Christ, “that I go away,” i. e., it is expedient for you in 
reference to that very work of extending my Kingdom, in 
which you are to be henceforth engaged, and for which you 
are henceforth to live. My departure will tend to promote 
the success of that very work, because it will be the means of 
bringing out into their highest possible clearness and power 
the three great truths which are to accomplish that work. 
My departure having removed the circumstances which would 
otherwise have prevented the clear perception of these truths, 
and having furnished to them that which will ever constitute 
the most effective and convincing evidence that they are true, 
the Holy Spirit will then take them up and apply them in a 
manner which would before have been impossible, and with a 
success which shall ultimately fill the whole earth. 

It is the clear implication of these words that the departure 
of Christ leaves the minds of men in the most favorable condi- 
tion for being convinced, as well as furnishes the strongest 
means of convincing them of those truths which are to lead 
them to repentance. 

The departure of Christ would be the means of convincing 
the world of sin—“ of sin because they believe not on me.” 
The rejection of Christ is both the greatest sin of the world 
and also the greatest proof of its sin. What constitutes it sof 
The fact that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and that he has 
come to give up his life for the world’s salvation. In order, 
therefore, that men may see their sin in rejecting Christ, they 
must see that he really is the Son of God. Now the departure 
of Christ into heaven is the crowning proof that he was the 
Son of God. It both completed the evidence of that truth, 
and left men in @ more favorable condition for feeling the force 
of all the other evidence of it. It completed the evidence. 
For it put the last and highest possible seal both upon his pro- 
fession and upon his character. He assumed to be the Son of 
God, and wrought all his works, and delivered all his teach- 
ings upon the basis of that assumption. Had his profession 
been false, it is impossible to suppose that the gates of heaven 
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would have been visibly opened to him, and that thus in the 
sight of men, and by a most resplendent miracle, he would 
have been borne back in triumph from his earthly mission into 
the very court and presence of God. The sublime cireum- 
stances of his recall and return to the heavenly court, form the 
crowning proof of the character and commission with which 
he came forth from it. 

So also his departure into heaven left all the other proofs of 
his divine character in a more favorable condition for produe- 
ing their proper effect. It is just what men would naturally 
have expected on the supposition that he was the Son of God. 
Heaven was the proper place of his permanent abode. It was 
easier to think of him as divine while there, than it would have 
been if he had remained permanently on earth. The presence 
of that earthly human form, with all the glory of Deity 
quenched and concealed within it, rather than revealed by it, 
would have been a perpetual embarrassment to men’s faith in 
his real divinity. The contrast would have been so powerful 
between what appeared to their eyes, and what was in their 
minds as the ideal of the divine, that the question would be 
continually rising in their thoughts whether after all he could * 
be anything more than a man supereminently endowed and 
favored of God ; whether it was possible that he could be, in 
his own person, very God manifest in the flesh. Besides it was 
not by looking at his visible person that men could gain any 
proof of his divinity, for the proof lay in his words and deeds, 
and not in his bodily form. Nor did it lie in even these in 
such a way that it would necessarily grow in strength, as these 
were merely accumulated or multiplied. An argument may 
be weakened rather than strengthened by too great a multi- 
plicity of proofs. If the evidence of Christ’s divinity was to 
be effective, it must be contained ina portable shape, and with- 
in practicable limits. What was needed was not that more 
material of proof should be furnished, but that what already 
existed should be properly pondered and mastered. The de- 
parture of Christ tended to secure this result. It cut off the 
web of evidence at precisely the proper place. It finished the 
volume before it had become too large. It threw men back 
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upon that which contained the real evidence of his divinity, 
upon the deeds and words themselves, and left men to study 
these, separated from that bodily presence, which, by with- 
drawing attention from them to itself, would have weakened 
rather than strengthened their real force of impression. It 
was only as withdrawn from his earthly history, and shining 
down upon it from the height of his heavenly abode, that the 
light which was within him would strike the facts of that his- 
tory at the proper angle and fill them with the proper illumin- 
ation. A landscape opening to the west shows but dimly un- 
der the setting sun, because the objects to be seen and the light 
by which they are to be seen, both lie in the same direction. 
It is only when the sun is at its furthest height in the opposite 
quarter of the heavens, behind and above the spectator, that 
it can deliver itself with full force upon the scenery, and make 
every object stand out to his eye with the utmost distinctness 
and splendor. 

“ When ye have lifted up the Son of Man,” says Christ, 
“then shall ye know that I am he.” “And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me. There seems 
to have been an inherent necessity that there should be a de- 
parture, a lifting up of Christ from the earth to his own 
heavenly exaltation, before men could be prepared really to 
understand and appreciate him. It was only after he was thus 
lifted up that men did appreciate him. It was the preaching 
not only of a crucified, but of a risen and ascended Lord, that 
opened the eyes and pierced the hearts of the three thousand 
on the day of Peniecost. It was the ascension of Christ 
which Peter made use of to convince them that they had eru- 
ecified the Lord of Glory. “This Jesus whom ye slew hath 
God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses ; therefore, being 
by the right hand of God exalted, he hath shed forth this won- 
derful manifestation which ye now see and hear. Therefore, 
let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made 
that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ.” “ And when they heard this, they were pricked in 
their hearts, and said unto Peter and the rest of the Apostles, 
Men and brethren, what shall we do?” Then in a moment the 
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light flashed upon the whole extent of their crime, and they 
saw that they had crucified the Son of God. Precisely so it 
was with the second sermon of Peter a few days after. The 
point of the sermon was contained in this declaration: “The 
God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of David, the God of our 
fathers, hath glorified his Son Jesus whom ye delivered up.” 
It was the startling fact that that same Jesus, whom they had 
crucified, had been taken up to the right hand of God in 
heaven, that showed them who and what he was, and what 
and how terrible an act of guilt they had perpetrated against 
him; and the effect was, that five thousand men were struck 
down at once by the power of that single declaration. So 
with the sermon of Stephen; the piercing power of it was 
brought out when he said: “Behold I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
God.” Precisely the same fact was it that brought sudden and 
overwhelming conviction to Saul of Tarsus, when he was 
smitten to the ground by the very same vision that had com- 
forted the dying Stephen, and saw, by his place in the heavens, 
that the Jesus whom he was persecuting was none other than 
the Lord of Glory. “And when he saw that, it was no wonder 
that there was no more strength in him, that he was three 
days without sight, neither did he eat nor drink, and that he 
was led by the hand as a little child into the city. And so 
ever since and throughout the world, it has been because men 
have had preached to them an ascended, as well as crucified 
Redeemer, that they have so naturally believed him divine, 
and in that belief have had fastened upon them the conscious- 
ness that by their impenitent neglect of Christ they have been 
guilty of that greatest of all sins, the sin of treading under 
their feet the very Son of God. 

In the same way the departure of Christ tends to convince 
men of the second great truth connected with their repent- 
ance, viz: that there is no way in which they can be sayed 
except through the atonement of Christ. Men never come to 
Christ to be saved, until they are made to see that salvation by 
their own righteousness is impossible. And when the Spirit 
is come “he shall reprove the world of righteousness ”—“ of 
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righteousness because I go to the Father and ye see me no 
more.” His going to the Father and sitting down at his right 
hand in glory would be a divine vindication of his righteous- 
ness, i. e., it would show, beyond all controversy, that he was 
not what men charged him with being, a blasphemer and an 
impostor ; that he was, on the contrary, precisely what he pro- 
fessed to be, the appointed, and therefore the only possible 
Saviour of the world; that his Gospel was what he had de- 
clared it to be, God’s appointed way, and therefore man’s only 
possible way of salvation; that no man could come to the 
Father but by him, and no man could be saved except by 
being washed by his blood and by believing in his name. It 
is essential to the proper force of the Gospel that it present 
Christ to men as their Saviour, and as accomplishing that 
salvation by his atoning sacrifice and blood. Anything which 
should withdraw the attention of men from these two facts, 
anything which should weaken their hold upon them, either 
theoretically or practically, would thereby neutralize the most 
central and peculiar power of the Gospel. Now it is inevita- 
ble that the bodily presence of Christ on earth would have had 
this very result. His death would have lost the prominence 
and supremacy which it now holds in the picture of his life. 
His sacrifice upon the Cross would have come to be a thing of 
ancient history, and as generation after generation passed away 
and men still beheld him among them, they would have grad- 
ually come to believe that it was not after all so much his 
death that saved them as his life; for if it were, they would 
say, why should his earthly life be so miraculously prolonged 
after the great essential work for which he came was accom- 
plished. And even if they did not lose his death out of their 
theoretical belief, they would lose their practical hold upon it. 
It would have been so overlaid by the wonderful works and 
events of his subsequent life, that the great power of its ap- 
peal would have been broken, and men would have rested 
their thoughts, their interest, their. salvation, upon something 
nearer to them in his history than the cross of Calvary. And 
as their views of the way of salvation became outward and 
superficial, so would their views of the very salvation itself. 
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His continued presence in the world could not but suggest that 
it was some temporal and secular good, some worldly culture 
or advantage, some outward safety or benefit, to be secured to 
them in a merely mechanical way by a merely formal connec- 
tion with his person or kingdom. 

The departure of Christ has removed all these tendencies. 
Taking place so soon as it did after his death, it left that death 
to stand for all time in the very center and forefront of the 
Gospel, with no subsequent work or history of Christ coming 
between it and the eyes of men to divide their attention from 
it. Christ had nothing to say to the world after his resurree- 
tion. He appeared only to his disciples, and remained among 
them only long enough to give them, and the world through 
them, the most infallible proofs that he was indeed risen ; and 
. then he led them out to Bethany and was received up into heaven 
in their sight. This was just what was to have been expected 
on the supposition that his death was intended to be the very 
center and life-point of the Gospel. If that was the great 
work for which he came, it was to be expected that he should 
depart when it was accomplished. If that were not his great 
work, then his departure was precisely the reverse of what was 
to have been expected. If the great purpose of his coming 
was to be an example to men, his example was as much 
needed, and would certainly have been as effective, after his 
death and resurrection as before it. If he came to be a teach- 
er, why did he leave the world at the very instant when he 
was prepared to teach with tenfold more effect than ever be- 
fore, because he had now received by his resurrection from the 
dead a tenfold greater proof than all which had occurred be- 
fore, that he was indeed a teacher sent from God? If he came 
to prove and illustrate to the world in his own person the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, why did he not show himself to the 
world openly after his resurrection? Why is it said so repeat- 
edly, and with such significant care by the sacred writers, that 
he appeared only to his disciples? Why did he not remain on 
earth a visible and indubitable memorial of that truth to all 
generations? Not one of all the theories which make the 
essential work of Christ to have consisted in anything else than 
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his atoning death, can possibly explain the fact of his early 
departure. There is not one of them all which does not ab- 
solutely require that he should have continued on earth for 
years, at least, after his resurrection, if not for the whole re- 
maining term of time. Whereas, if his atoning death is the 
great thing that is to save the world, and men must build their 
faith and hang their hopes on that or perish, then we see at 
once why his history, properly speaking, should terminate 
with his death, and Calvary be left standing out forevermore 
as the grand final tableau of the Gospel, to which, without 
anything intervening between it and them to mar the impres- 
sion, are to be turned the eyes and hearts of all following time, 
It is as lifted upon the cross, and as looking down from the 
cross, that Jesus Christ is to draw all men unto him. And 
therefore, if it tended, as it certainly would, to withdraw their 
attention from that great scene of Calvary, even the presence 
of Christ itself would be a spiritual disadvantage to men, for it 
would thereby hinder and not promote the extension of his 
kingdom ; it would thereby delay, and not hasten the conver- 
sion of the world. 

How would the departure of Christ into heaven convince 
men of afuture judgment ?—of “judgment because the Prince 
of this world is judged?” Christ’s reception into heaven 
would be the bringing of him back in triumph from that whole 
mission and work in behalf of man’s salvation, in which Satan 
had soughtto foil him, first by his temptation in the wilderness, 
then by stirring up the Jews to persecute him, and finally by 
setting the doors of the grave upon him and the bars of death 
around him when he had secured him as a prisoner in his own 
domain. Thus was Satan judged. Thus was fulfilled the 
promise of Eden, “The seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent’s head.” Thus was fulfilled the vision of Christ before 
his death: “I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” 
Thus was fulfilled his own declaration, “ Now is the judgment 
of this world; now is the Prince of this world judged.” His 
resurrection was the victory over death and over him that had 
the power of death; and his glorious triumphant return to 
heaven showed to the eyes of the whole world that all the 
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designs of his enemies against him had failed; that he had 
gone up to his appointed throne; and that, as he had told 
them on earth, all nations should stand before him in judg- 
ment. For if the prince of this world had been judged, 
what could his followers expect but also to be judged? If the 
mighty arch-potentate of evil,-and all the leagued principali- 
ties and powers of darkness had not been able to interrupt his 
work or intercept his return to heaven, but had been hurled 
down like lightning by him in his victorious ascent, how 
could the feeble human subjects of that defeated prince hope 
to prevent what he himself had foretold them, that he should 
come with clouds, and every eye should see him, and they also 
that pierced him should look upon him, and all the kindreds 
of the earth should wail because of him? And what is it 
now, and what has it ever been that has impressed men most 
powerfully with the assurance and the expectation of a future 
judgment? It is the fact that Jesus Christ having declared to 
the world that there should be a judgment in heaven, and that 
he should preside over it, has left the world, and himself gone 
forward into heaven. If he had remained on earth, men 
might indeed have believed in a coming judgment; but they 
would have believed it less naturally and easily. Seeing 
Christ permanently with them, they would have had their 
thoughts drawn backward from the future. They would have 
concluded that this was the final dispensation, and that there 
was to be no other judgment than that which was going on 
every day under the presence and administration of Christ. 
And had they actually looked forward to a future judg- 
ment over which Christ should preside, his presence among 
them would tend to lower, both in quality and degree, the 
the force of impression which this expectation would produce 
upon them, even if it did not wholly destroy that expectation. 
Looking day by day upon his human person, they would have 
found it exceedingly difficult to believe that that familiar form 
and countenance could ever be so changed as to strike a divine 
terror into a beholding world. The ideal grandeur with which 
the imagination invests that scene of the judgment, and which 
is absolutely indispensable to its true moral effect, would have 
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been continually drawn down to the measure of what was 
visible and human before them. It would have required a 
stronger mental effort to keep up the idea of the judgment to 
its true moral height and power under the lowering influence 
of the familiar presence of Christ, than it does now to bring 
down that ideal scene and make it present and real to the 
soul. 

It is the departure of Christ into heaven, and not his contin- 
ued presence on the earth, that gives a future judgment its 
most convincing reality and its most commanding power. It 
is because he has been taken up from them into heaven, that 
they expect this same Jesus so to come in like manner as they 
have seen him go into heaven. It is because he has so sud- 
denly broken away from the earth, at the very beginning of 
the history of his kingdom, that they feel assured that this 
history is only at its beginning, and that its completion, its 
consummation and its coronation can only be before the great 
white throne. Were Christ with men, his very presence 
might put to sleep their solicitude concerning any more dread- 
ful coming. But now their solicitude feeds itself with the 
thought that he is not here, that he is somewhere else; that He 
who while on earth assumed to be the future Judge of man, 
has passed in majesty through the doors of the sky, where he 
must be awaiting and preparing theinevitable hour. In short, 
they remember who he was, whence he came, what he suffer- 
ed, how he departed, whither he went, and where he now is— 
in that very place where men have now located the residence 
of Justice, and to which their guilty fears do irresistibly turn 
when they think of judgment and retribution. 

But, says the objector, all this reasoning concerning the 
natural effect of Christ’s bodily presence proceeds on the 
supposition that Christ would retain the merely human aspect 
and humble condition which belonged to him before his death. 
Whereas, is it not probable that if he had remained on earth, 
or if he should now return to remain, it would be in a trans- 
figured form that would speak at once of heaven, in a celestial 
splendor and majesty that would at once strike conviction and 
awe into all beholders ; and with such a profusion of grandeur 
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and miraculous achievement as would at once shake the na- 
tions with astonishment and bring the whole world to his feet? 
And if Christ’s coming should be attended with such a visible 
lighting down of his hand upon the thrones and kingdoms of 
the earth, punishing some with instant destruction, would not 
this hasten the conversion of the world?!—would it not compel 
men to yield their unbelief, their indifference, and to submit 
themselves at once to Christ? The question supposes that 
there is something in the mere supernatural exhibition of 
power, majesty, or terror, which has a strong tendency to 
bring men to repentance. If so, why is not effect produced 
upon the lost spirits in perdition? They not only behold, but 
feel in their own persons an immeasurably higher manifesta- 
tion of Christ’s supernatural power, majesty and terror, than 
have ever been beheld, or than ever in the nature of the case 
could be beheld in this world; yet these things do not bring 
them to repentance, nor will any continuance or multiplication 
of these things ever bring one of those souls to repentance? 
And the reason is, they repel and not attract; they crush and 
destroy, not melt and subdue. Instead, therefore, of leading 
the sufferers to repentance, they drive them further from it. 
Instead of being cords of love to draw them to Christ, they 
are chains of darkness that bind them more hopelessly to 
death. 

And the same tendency, if not the same strength of tendency, 
would belong to such an exhibition of Christ’s person and 
power as is mentioned in the objector’s supposition. The effect 
would indeed be to startle men from their indifference, and to 
fill them with the most overwhelming alarm and terror. But 
for that very reason it would tend to prevent their repentance. 
The mind which is wholly possessed by terror is virtually 
disabled from moral action. Fear has indeed a proper place 
among the agencies of conversion. But itis wholly a prelimi- 
nary and subordinate place. Its proper office is to rouse men 
from their carelessness and to bring them where the true mo- 
tives of repentance can reach them. These motives are, the 
sense of their own sin and duty, and the sense of God’s mercy 
in Christ. But the moment the principle of fear passes into 
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that of terror, this effect ceases. Instead of holding the mind 
to these motives, it drives it wholly beyond their reach. It 
turns it away from all effective thought upon its own sin and 
God’s mercy, to be wholly occupied and paralyzed by the 
mere sense of danger. The soul in such a state may see its 
own sin and recognize it as the very source and occasion of 
the dreadful evil which is impending over it; but the sight 
tends to produce only the agony of remorse, not the genial 
sorrow of repentance. Now the appearance of Christ among 
men, in the circumstances above supposed, would have pre- 
cisely this effect. It would work one of the three agencies 
of conversion with overwhelming power; but it would be 
that one which by itself never can lead men to repentance, 
and which, when overdriven, throws the other two more indis- 
pensable ones wholly off from their bearings, and so prevents 
the very result which it was invoked to accomplish. 

And this is precisely in accordance with what we see in 
actual life. The times when men are converted are not times 
of great terror or distress. Revivals of religion have almost 
never been knewn to take place under the immediate pressure 
of any great and overwhelming calamity. The ravages of a. 
pestilence shake whole communities with terror, but they do 
not lead them to repentance. The deck of a sinking ship isa 
place of terror, but it is not a place of repentance. An earth- 
quake, a hurricane,a volcanic eruption flooding whole cities 
with fire ; these are agencies of terror, but they are not found 
to be, in their immediate action, agencies of repentance. If 
they ever do act to produce this effect, it is as anticipated be- 
forehand or remembered afterward. From the beginning of 
the world until now, the reign of terror has never been the 
reign of God’s Spirit. 

And essentially what is true of the terribde in this respect, is 
true also of the supernatural. They wholly mistake the very 
relation of these two things to the conversion of men, who are 
looking to the personal coming of Christ as the means of con- 
verting the world. The supernatural does not produce its 
best moral effect while it is directly before the eyes. It may 
have then its strongest tendency to startle and alarm, but not 
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to spiritually convince and subdue. In order to produce the 
best moral effect, it requires to be set at a proper distance 
from the soul, so that its influence may come to us, not so 
swiftly and forcibly as to outrun the moral elements of the 
truth and preoccupy the mind before they can arrive, but so 
slowly and so far that its influence may have time completely 
tointermingle and lose itself in theirs, and to be felt only as 
giving them a higher tone and a quicker power of impulse. 
It is in this way that the supernatural comes to us in the Bible ; 
suffused through it, not crystallized out of it: drawing the 
moral and spiritual force of the book with it, so that they and 
it strike the soul together in one united and duly proportioned 
stroke, causing it to yield in its whole mass, and not to break 
asunder and become useless as it would if the smiting force 
came upon it in divided order and with the supernatural 
elements projecting far forward of theothers. It is sometimes 
said that miracles were intended only for the age in which they 
occurred. But thisis a very superficial view of their nature 
and office. The miracles of the Bible were intended for all 
subsequent time. They have entered into and become an 
inseparable part of the very force and life of that Christianity 
whose way they prepare, whose history they inaugurate, and 
whose triumph they shall hasten. Men are as truly feeling 
the force of those miracles now, as did the original beholders 
of them. The miracles are not losing one particle of their 
moral importance, or of their moral power, as the ages pass away 
further and furtherfrom them. Nor will they do so even to the 
end of the world. They are not only exerting as real an influ- 
ence now as at first; they are exerting a better influence: i. e., 
their present influence includes in it and carries with it more of 
the moral and spiritual element ; gives a wider scope, a higher 
prominence and astronger force ¢o that element; and sois every 
way more mature, more normal, more nearly accordant in the 
whole quality and mdde of its operation, to the original intent 
and idea of a miracle. Ourfaith needs miracles to rest upon as 
truly as that of any earlier and ruder age; and the miracles 
which these earlier and ruder ages saw, they saw as truly for 
us as for themselves; more truly for us than for themselves. 
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* All these things happened unto them for ensamples, and 
they are written for ewr instruction upon whom the ends of 
the world have come :” written by prophets and evangelists, 
who indeed looked upon them, but “unto whom it was re- 
vealed that not so much unto themselves as unto wus, they did 
minister the things which are now reported among you by them 
that have preached the gospel among you.” Miracles are like 
wine ; it is only after they have felt the ripening force of time 
that they can bring out their best powers, their true spiritual 
qualities. ‘“ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” The best effect of miracles is not upon the age 
that sees them, but upon the following ages which believe in 
them through the word of those that did behold them. If we 
want miracles, let us not ask for new ones, but go back to the 
old. If we wantsigns and wonders, let us not ask for a second 
coming of Christ to furnish them, but turn ourselves to those 
that were furnished by the first. If miracles are needed to 
convert the world, it has them already: it has them in just 
the right place and at just the right distance to produce their 
best effect wpon the conversion of the world. Whatever in 
this behalf can be done by miracles at all, can be done by those 
recorded in the Bible—can be done better by them than by any 
new ones, however strange and wonderful, that could now be 
brought into their place. If men believed not the old, neither 
would they believe the new. “ If they heard not Moses and the 
Prophets, neither would they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead.” The second coming of Christ itself, with all 
its majesty and overwhelming might, would not persuade those 
that fail to be persuaded by the greater miracle of his first 
coming. The greatest, the most amazing and in a moral sense 
the mightiest miracle which the world ever has seen, or which 
the world or the universe ever can see,is the miracle of the 
incarnation and death of the Son of God,—when his omnipo- 
tence was made human weakness—when his omnipresence was 
compressed within the puny outlines of a man—when the 
burning brightness of his inapproachable glory was veiled and 
quenched beneath a countenance of unradiant clay-—when the 
King of kings and Lord of lords descended 
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From the highest throne in glory, 
To the cross of deepest woe,— 
when he whose word supports the world, and fills the universe 
with life, bowed his bleeding head and said, “I thirst,”— 
When God the mighty Maker died, 
For man the creature’s sin. 

The first coming of the Son of God was the true and most 
stupendous miracle: for it was his divine nature putting its 
glory under supernatural constraint and confinement: whereas 
his second coming, under however inconceivable conditions of 
majesty and splendor, will only be the unloosing of that glory 
from its unnatural imprisonment, and the returning of it to 
its natural and ordinary course of manifestation. What can 
the second coming of Christ do, therefore, to persuade those 
that have not been persuaded by the first? The moral and 
melting omnipotence of Christ, everything in him which has 
power to swbdue the sinner’s heart, was manifested in his 
first appearing. The only thing left to be manifested by his 
second, is his material and judicial omnipotence: it is the 
lion and not the lamb: it is the countenance which shall make 
men cry tothe rocks and the mountains to fall upon them and 
hide them from Him that sitteth upon the throne. Would 
such an appearing of Christ on earth tend to promote the 
conversion of the world? It would bythe very necessity of 
things bring the whole process of the world’s conversion to an 
instant end. It would make the supernatural and the terrible 
to become instantly one; and their onset upon the mind of the 
sinner in momentary expectation of destruction, would be 
such as to make him incapable of attending to those moral 
motives in view of ‘which, if at all, the real act of repentance 
must be performed. It would virtually unseat and overthrow 
that whole constitution and course of things on which the 
very idea of repentance is founded, and without which proba- 
tion itself is in effect impossible. It would be virtually to all 
whom it found impenitent, the recalling of the offers of mercy, 
and the shutting of the gates of life; for how could the still 
small voice of mercy be listened to, how could the narrow 
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gate of life be found, when every faculty of the soul was par- 
alyzed with amazement, and every other sentiment and 
thought was swallowed up in the one overmastering passion of 
terror. No: when Christ comes the second time in power 
and glory it must be to judgment. That coming would in 
effect be dtse/f the judgment. It would be so in almost the 
same sense in which death is the beginning of judgment to the 
disembodied soul. It would arrest all the processes that look 
toward conversion. It would fix all men unchangeably upon 
the same side of the great line of division on which it found 
them. It would say to the world as emphatically as the final 
doom itself: “ He that is unjust let him be unjust still; and he 
that is filthy let him be filthy still; and he that is righteous 
let him be righteous still; and he that is holy let him be holy 
still.” 

But, says the objector, it is to be supposed that Christ, if he 
came, would convert the world by the simple fiat of his omnipe- 
tence. All natural tendencies to the contrary would be re- 
moved or overborne by an exercise of sovereign power. 

What occasion, then, for that overawing majesty and splen- 
dor which the objector maintains to be of such peculiar force 
in subduing the nations? A fiat of omnipotence is as effect- 
ive and as easily effective without such impressive circum- 
stance, as with it. Nay, what occasion is there that Christ 
should come in person at all? If his mere omnipotence is to 
do the work, he can do it as well while remaining in heaven 
as though he were on earth. The objector’s two principles 
destroy each other. The moment he asserts that the conver- 
sion of the world is to take place by the mere fiat of Christ’s 
omnipotence, he takes away the ground on which he has based 
the necessity of Christ’s coming. The moment he returns to 
assert the necessity of Christ’s coming in order to the world’s 
conversion, he takes away the possibility of referring that 
event to Christ’s mere omnipotence. Nor does it help the 
objection to qualify it, as is sometimes done, by saying that 
the omnipotence by which the result is to be effected, is that 
of the Holy Spirit. In either case the principle is the same. 
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The mere fiat of omnipotence works as well with one means 
as with another, and without either as with both. 

The coming of Christ in person, then, would have no natu- 
ral tendency to hasten the conversion of the world. In each 
one of the three modes in which only it could act upon: that 
result at all, it would act upon it unfavorably. Instead of en- 
larging the effusions of the Holy Spirit, it would tend to 
diminish them. Instead of making the Church more efficient 
in its labors for the world, it would make it more inefficient. 
Instead of putting the world itself in a more favorable condi- 
tion for being savingly affected by Christian labor and 
Christian truth, it would put it everyway in a far less favorable 
condition. Whether we look at the spiritual quality of Christ’s 
kingdom, at the nature of repentance, at the facts of the 
Chureh’s history, or at the constitution and laws of the human 
soul, we must conclude that such an event as the second 
coming of Christ would inevitably and immeasurably multi- 
ply the obstacles in the way of the world’s conversion. To 
expect such an event to hasten the mere outward subjugation 
of the world, would be to calculate in accordance with known 
principles: to expect it to promote the inward subduing of the 
race would be to forget the very laws of conversion, and the 
very structure of the human mind. 

It is not only unphilosophical, it is unchristian. It is not 
only to forget the laws of the mind: it is to forget the very 
words of the Lord Jesus. “It is expedient for you that I go 
away.” Christ put no such value upon his bodily presence as 
to deem it indispensable for the highest good of his people or 
for the most effectual extension of his kingdom. On the con- 
trary, he saw in it a quality which would act injuriously upon 
both these results, and therefore he took it out of the way. 
Did he therefore leave behind him a Christless Church, to un- 
dertake by its own resources, and with half a Gospel, the 
conversion of the world? ‘“ And Jesus came and spake unto 
them, saying, all power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth ;—go ye therefore and teach all nations; and lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

Christ bids and expects his Church to disciple the nations, 
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not on the strength of some new and peculiar presence of hig 
which shall come to them just before the end of the world; 
but on the strength of the very same presence which is to be 
with them all the way onward from the beginning. Christ ig 
not absent from his people and yet to come to them before 
they can fulfill successfully his last command. He is with 
them already ; always has been, always will be :—with them 
more fully, more intimately, more effectually for every pur- 
pose which concerns their own sanctification or the world’s 
conversion, than he could be were he to stand upon the Mount 
of Olives in a visible form, and girded with more than apoca- 
lyptic splendors. For then he would bea Christ before them; 
now he is a Christ within them: and it is the Christ within, 
and not the Christ without, that is to be the hope of victory, as 
well as the hope of glory. 
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Arr. VIII—OLSHAUSEN ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Biblical Commentary on the New Testament. By Dr. Hzr- 


MANN OxsHavusEn, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Erlangen. Translated from the German for Clarke’s Foreign 
and Theological Library. First American Edition, revised 
after the fourth German Edition. By A. C. Kenprics, D. 
D., Professor of Greek in the University of Rochester. To 
which is Prefixed, Olshausen’s Proof of the Genuineness of 
the Writings of the New Testament. Translated by Davip 
Fospicx, Jr. Volumes I and Il. New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co., 115 Nassau street. 1857. 


In our last Number, we gave a brief notice of Olshausen’s 
Commentary on the New Testament. At the same time we 
intimated a purpose to bestow upon it a more extended 
notice in a future number. That purpose we propose now 
to execute. Further study of the work has not changed 
or essentially modified the favorable opinion of it which we 
have already expressed. The first two volumes of the original 
German edition, containing the Gospels and the Acts, were 
published in 1832. The author was then Professor of Theology 
in the University at Kénigsberg, in Prussia, from whence he 
was removed in 1835, to the same chair at Erlangen, in Bava- 
ria, which he filled at the time of his death. There he com- 
pleted his work in six volumes. Not long afterwards it 
appeared in an English dress, in Olarke’s Foreign and Theo- 
logical Library, receiving, from English scholars, no less favor 
than from the evangelical minds of Germany. While, there- 
fore, our readers are not wholly unacquainted with its merits, 
we believe its circulation in the English edition has been 
mostly among biblical scholars, and very limited among unpro- 
fessional readers, who are yet by no mieans uninterested in sacred 
learning. 

Since the death of Olshausen, the third German edition has 
been carefully revised and essentially improved by Dr. Ebrard, 
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his pupil and successor in the University. The fourth German 
Edition, comprising the results of this revision, is made the 
basis of this first American issue, the translation passing 
under the careful review, “ sentence by sentence,” of Pro- 
fessor A. C. Kendrick, of the University of Rochester. From 
the specimen given us in parallel columns, in the Preface, of 
the nature and extent of Dr. Kendrick’s emendations, it is evi- 
dent that the American edition is far preferable to the Edin- 
burgh. As it comes now, for the first time, directly to the 
American public, and as it is a work of much value, both for 
the sacred learning which it embodies and for its truly Chris- 
tian spirit, we have thought fit to set forth at some length the 
high estimate of it which after a somewhat careful examination 
we have been led to form. 

In the effort to give this edition a more popular character, 
Prof. Kendrick has translated numerous Greek words and 
phrases which are left unrendered in the English edition. He 
has not, however, thus detracted from the value of the work as 
a critical exegesis for scholars, because he has retained like- 
wise the original terms for their independent judgment. As 
it is, therefore, it combines in a good measure, the characteristics 
both of.a popular and of a scholastic commentary. 

The questions which naturally present themselves, concern- 
ing this work in its present form, are two; what merit has it 
as a translation, and what, as an exposition of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures? Regarding the first, we are content to quote 
the remarks of Prof. Kendrick in his Preface to the edition 
before us: “ It evinces fidelity and industry, and is, in parts, 
nearly unexceptionable. As a whole, however, it is marred 
by serious defects, sometimes mistaking, sometimes obscuring, 
and sometimes directly reversing the sense of the original, and 
elsewhere injured by an awkward and unidiomatic style.” 
The American editor has accordingly gone “through the work, 
sentence by sentence, correcting errors, clearing up obscurities, 
pruning redundancies, and, so far as might be, rendering the 
style more neat and idiomatic.” The difficulty of accomplish: 
ing this last object, no one, at all acquainted with the German 
language, will hesitate toacknowledge. To translate from it into 
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English is at once a difficult and peculiar process. A literal 
rendering, or anything like it, is impossible. The German 
composition must in a manner be taken to pieces, the very 
thought, as it were, decomposed, and a new work constructed 
from the debris of the old. Under such circumstances careful 
revision, and by another schclar, is almost a necessity. Com- 
mitted to competent hands, and especially in a work like this 
of Olshausen, revision must add greatly to the reliableness, 
and so to the value of the translation. On this account, we 
cordially welcome the edition before us as revised by Prof. 
Kendrick. We thank him for the notes he has, too sparingly, 
interspersed, through the two volumes already published. 
Taking these, as a specimen, we hope he will append his 
reflections more frequently in those which are yet to come. 

It is in reference to the second of the above questions, viz: 
what are the characteristics and merits of this work as an 
exposition of the New Testament Scriptures, that we propose 
to offer a few remarks. But why, it will be asked, translate 
our commentaries? Why go to Germany for them, that land 
of transcendentalism, infidelity, rationalism, mysticism and 
myths? We reply, because with much that is perilous and 
evil in the atmosphere and works of German biblical scholars, 
there is very much that is too precious to be unknown. 
Besides, we are compelled to borrow from the Germans in the 
department of sacred learning, because we have so little of our 
own. They have far outstripped us in sacred philology and. 
historical criticism. They have long had, and still have many 
diligent, patient, enthusiastic toilers in this field; we, compara- 
tively few. Hence, while the Germans abound in thorough 
critical expositions of the Bible, we are without a single good 
specimen. We have, indeed, some admirable, original works 
on the exegesis of portions of the Bible. Stuart, Barnes, 
Alexander, Hodge, Hackett, Alford and Davidson, have done 
excellent service in exposition, and in textual and historical 
criticism. Henry, Doddridge, Owen, Leighton, Scott and 
Clarke, have done equal service in commentaries which are, 
for the most part, of a more popular character. But what 
single commentary have we on the Old or New Testament, 
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original in English, which is thoroughly critical? What edu- 
cated pastor has not often sighed for precisely such a work as 
this of Olshausen, which blends the rich, spiritual character of 
the English commentaries we have named, with the rigidly 
critical; a commentary in his own tongue wherein he was 
born, which so far from ignoring or dextrously evading the 
difficulties of Scripture, grapples with them boldly like Cal- 
vin, and contributes its measure toward their solutiou. There 
is no such lack of critical commentaries in Germany. German 
scholars have taken the lead, and far excel us in the department of 
Sacred Philology. They have written in better circumstan- 
ces for the formation and free expression of an independent 
judgment. The mad-dog cry of heresy, if not less frequently 
raised, has had fewer terrors with them, and has less often 
resulted in hunting down its hapless object. Indeed, it cannot 
be denied that liberty and independence among the Germans, 
in the department of Biblical criticism, have degenerated into 
latitudinarianism. With too many of them the sacred classics 
have been like the profane. Isaiah and Paul have fared in their 
hands, like Homer and Horace. Indeed, worse, since the natu- 
ral bias of an unbelieving heart is far from being friendly to 
the honest interpretation of Scripture ; while, in Germany, it is 
notorious that many who have devoted their lives to this 
department of study, make no pretensions to piety, nor even to 
orthodoxy. No wonder, then, that Germany has produced 
such interpreters of Scripture as Paulus, Baur, DeWette, in 
his earlier days, and Strauss. No wonder that the Lutheran 
school, characterized by rigid adherence, too rigid, to the anal- 
ogy of the faith, gave way, at length, to one of an opposite 
character, too little regardful of this analogy, unscrupulously 
tearing itself along the path of Scriptural interpretation, with 
no respect whatever for established systems of belief or prac- 
tice. This was deplorable. It was, however, owing in great 
measure to the narrowness and servility of the Lutheran inter- 
preters. But on the other hand, the excesses and faults of this 
Rationalist school, have in turn called forth many noble cham- 
pions into the field of biblical learning, men like Neander, Tho- 
luck and Hengstenberg, not only eminent for their learning, 
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but also for their piety, their reverence of the Scriptures, 
and their general orthodoxy. They are not, however, without 
their faults. They sometimes fall, as we apprehend, into obvi- 
ous and dangerous error. But they are learned, thorough, 
critical. They have also brought large resources of sacred 
learning, and patient study to the elucidation of Scripture ; 
they have opened new and rich fields of religious thought ; they 
have written freshly, suggestively, and so profitably, not only for 
their own countrymen, but also for American and English 
scholars, who, for the reason already named, have necessarily 
resorted to them on grave biblical questions. 

Olshausen belongs to this last, best school of German com- 
mentators. Free from the shackles of established systems of 
doctrine and polity, free also from an undue bias of tradition- 
ary opinions and usages, he yet exhibits none of that contempt 
for these systems and usages which betrays itself so frequently 
in writings of the Rationalistic school. Possessed of the rich re- 
sults of philological investigation, which have been accumu- 
lating through the labors of his predecessors of the Lutheran 
and Neological schools, he came to his work of exegesis with 
a love and reverence for the word of God, which we in vain 
look for in their productions. Happily, too, for the results of 
his long labor upon the New Testament, he set out with what 
we take to be the true idea for a commentator, viz: that the 
Bible, though written by different men, of different intellectu- 
al and moral characteristics, living in different countries and 
ages of the world, is yet one, one progressive revelation, con- 
taining a harmonious system of doctrines,—all its diversities of 
style, form, purpose, subject-matter, finding their union and 
accordance in the one Spirit which guided infallibly the re- 
spective writers. Of course he connects the Old and New 
Testaments, as we think God connected them, showing their in- 
timate mutual relations, and illustrating and elucidating the 
one by the other. His opinion on this point may be learned 
from a brief extract taken from his remarks on Matt. v, 17. 
“The Old Testament is the foundation on which the structure 
of the New Testament is to be placed, in order to complete it. 
In this comparison (viz, of the relation of his work to the Law 
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and the Prophets,) the Old Testament contains the outline, 
(woppwes, Rom. ii, 20,) and the New its filling up; the two 
are in organic connection, like bud and blossom. The fulfill- 
ment is therefore to be regarded as a comprehensive one; 
Christ fulfills not only the prophecies and types of the Old 
_ Testament, but the moral law also he fulfills perfectly in him- 
self and his people.” What the original record was of the sa- 
cred books which compose the Bible, what their individual de- 
sign and import,—these are of course the fundamental questions 
in Biblical science. Olshausen has taken hold of them with 
the hand of a master. His tretise on the genuineness of the 
Books of the New Testament, |...ves little or nothing to be de- 
sired in respect to that particular topic. It is decisive and 
fitly placed before the commentary in the edition before us, as 
in keeping with the scientific character of the exegesis itself, 
In all fairness it settles the canon of the New Testament. And 
yet one of its positions in reference to the time of the writing 
of the Apocalypse, though adopted by the late Prof. Stuart, 
the Nestor of American Biblical science, we must beg leave 
to dissent from. We cannot see adequate reason for Olshanu- 
sen’s idea that the Revelation of John was written by him prior 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and some twenty years prior 
to the writing of his Gospel and Epistles. His reasons for this 
opinion are, in our view, wholly unsatisfactory, being derived 
from the Apostle’s apparent want of skill in the Greek lan- 
guage, and from the internal characteristics of the book itself. 
For ourselves, we should appeal to the internal evidence of the 
book, in support of just the contrary opinion, while, if Greek 
was an acquired language to John, we can as readily believe 
that his alleged want of skill in its use, at the time of writing 
the book in question, is attributable to his advanced age, as to 
the idea that he wrote the record of so interesting an experi- 
ence, andso wonderful a revelation, in a language which as yet 
he had but imperfectly mastered. 

Weare not enough acquainted with the lamented author of this 
work to speak with confidence concerning his intellectual 
and moral qualifications as an interpreter. The principal source 
of our information is the commentary which has come from 
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his hands. We think, however, that one can hardly mistake 
the man, letting this work only bear witness of him. The char- 
acteristics both of his mind and heart, together with his large 
acquisitions of Biblical knowledge, are, we think, clearly visi- 
ble. And they show him to have been admirably fitted for 
what we may term his life-work, the elucidation of the Holy 
Scriptures. Let us glance at some of these qualifications. 

For clearness of conception, vigor of thought and a discrim- 
inating, sound judgment, we doubtif he is surpassed, if indeed 
he is equaled, by any of his German predecessors or contem- 
poraries in the field of Biblical inquiry. Clearness is not a 
common quality among German expositors, as it is not among 
the metaphysicians of the “father land.” Yet, bating a slight 
tendency to mysticism, Olshausen is clear and precise. You 
seldom fail to receive his true meaning, while you often admire 
his nice perception of an occult, but yet, when presented, evi- 
dent shade of thought in the sacred writer, and his equally 
nice discrimination between things that differ. We take an 
example almost at random. In his exposition of the 20th 
chapter of Matthew’s Gospel, verses 3-7, he remarks: 

“ The idea of an agreement (¢ovqwvéw) with those first called 
in regard to the hire, as compared with the independent decla- 
ration on the part of the Lord, as to the reward to be given to 
those who were afterwards called, indicates in the supowéw a 
reciprocal agreement, and consequently a title, as it were, in 
the one class of laborers to make demands, and not in the oth- 
er. In this way, those first called certainly seem, in one point 
of view, to be favored, but not in another, for they are subse- 
quently dealt with according to the strict letter of the law, 
while the others receive according to the superabounding 
measure of love.” 

The clearness and discrimination which we discover in 
Olshausen, prepare us for another salient characteristic of his 
mind, which is thoroughness. Whether it be a natural pecu- 
liarity, or a habit of his scholarship, it is a noble trait, and 
runs through his entire work. There is no ostentation about 
it, as in Adam Clarke, no needless and tedious dwelling 
on the processes by which he arrives at his conclusions, as 
in Calvin, although in most cases these are sufficiently indica- 
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ted, but the reader and student are all the while impressed 
with the idea that Olshausen shrinks from grappling with no 
difficulty, assumes nothing without first looking at the proofs 
on which it rests, and passes over nothing without directing 
toward it a scrutinizing eye. He takes us through the chap- 
ters and verses of the Bible, not over them. He inspires us 
with the feeling that, however we may dissent from his con- 
clusions, we cannot but respect them, and ought not to utter 
our dissent until we have reviewed the reasons for it. This 
quality greatly enhances the value of the work before us: es- 
pecially as, by a happy exercise of our author’s judgment, the 
reader is not needlessly wearied by extended philological dis- 
eussions, but, as we have just intimated, is with all possible dis- 
patch put in possession of the author’s own opinion, and a 
concise summary of the considerations on which it rests. 
Thus his work will meet the wants not only of the scholar who 
may wish to follow out critically the steps of the exegesis, but 
also of the ordinary teacher and student of the Bible, whose 
sole object is to arrive at the true import of the text, and so 
learn the mind of the Spirit. We say, this characteristic of 
thoroughness adds greatly to the value of the work. -The rea- 
son has been already indicated. Of the more popular sort of 
commentaries in English, we have an abundance. Many 
of these are excellent for their spiritual character and general 
correctness, as Doddridge, Henry and Scott. In this vital par- 
ticular, the extracting from the Bible of not merely its cold, 
lifeless thought, but its marrow and fatness, nothing in the 
German commentaries—so far as the present writer is ac- 
quainted—can approach them. Neander, Hengstenberg, Tho- 
luck and Olshausen, especially the last, have approached as near 
perhaps to the result of a commentary which unites the popu- 
lar, spiritual element, with the thoroughly critical, as the case 
admits. This work on the New Testament appears to do it. 
To a great deal of rich, spiritual thought, it adds the profound 
critical examination of individual texts, so that you ordinarily 
accept with a good degree of confidence, the results of the 
author’s examination. But of the strictly religious merits of 
Olshausen’s work, we shall have occasion to speak on a future 
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For specimens of his thoroughness as a critic, we have only 
to say, see everywhere throughout his work. Or we may 
refer, almost at random again, to his remarks upon the name 
“Son of God,” Luke i, 35, in which it is carefully compared 
with the other names applied in the Scriptures to Jesus, to wit, 
“Son of the Highest,’ “Son of David,” “Son of Man,” 
“King of the Jews,” and their true import determined. The 
remarks are too long to be quoted here. We take only the 
closing period. “He who from Eternity was Son of God, 
lived as Son of Man on earth in time, in order to raise the 
children of men from earth to heaven, that, as children of 
God, they might be like him and become partakers of the di- 
vine nature.” 

Indeed, we apprehend that this very disposition to be thor- 
ough, has led our author into the mistake, not uncommon with 
expositors, of fancying, and finding, as he imagines, more 
meaning in passages of Scripture than God has put there, 
or than ever occurred to the writers themselves. We observe 
this particularly in his exegesis of the parables. Some of 
them are made emphatically to “crawl on all fours,” be- 
cause he looks for a special significance in each separate ele- 
ment, instead of seizing their central idea. It is but simple 
justice, however, to say that elsewhere we find him cautioning 
the reader against this very danger, asin Vol. II, p. 525, where, 
speaking of the Saviour’s remark, “except a grain of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone,” he says, “ the 
figure must not be stretched too far; for we may easily over- 
step the limit which separates the image and that which is 
compared with it.” Nevertheless, this is precisely what he 
has himself done often in the exposition of the parables. He 
has started with this wrong idea of parabolic interpretation, 
that the individual traits of the parable have all a distinct 
spiritual significancy, actually intended by the Saviour. 

Thus, in the parable of the prodigal son, according to Olshau- 
sen, the best robe denotes the righteousness of God; the signet 
ring denotes the seal of the Spirit, the testimony that a man 
belongs to God ; the shoes denote the power of walking in the 
ways of God; the entertainment made ready, pointsto the Gos- 
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pel feast to which the kingdom of God is so often compared. 
This is making the parable “crawl” in truth. Thus, too, in 
the parables of the ten virgins and of the ten servants, he 
supposes that all belong to the family of God, the former repre- 
senting an intensity of chaste love to the Lord, and the latter 
““such as possess a decided qualification for the guidance and 
government of the Church.” The foolish virgins are those 
who seek that which is pleasing and sweet in the service of 
their Lord, instead of following him in right earnest. The 
oil is the Spirit. The long delay of the bridegroom is the 
severe discipline that was necessary ; so the long time, after 
which the Lord of the servants returned, refers primarily to 
the waiting of the Apostles. In our judgment, Olshausen’s 
interpretation of the parables is the least valuable portion of 
his work. 

We are tempted to illustrate the comprehensiveness of 
Olshausen’s mind—a valuble trait certainly in any annotator 
on the Scriptures,—by a quotation from the chapter on 
the genuineness of the Revelation of John. Speaking of 
Luther’s error in rejecting this book, and accounting for it 
as the result of doctrinal considerations, especially an imper- 
feet view of “the doctrine of God’s kingdom upon earth, 
which has always been the greatest cause of offense in the 
Revelation,” he urges a due care to separate misapprehensions 
and perversions of this doctrine from the true conception of it, 
and then adds: 

“This simple, radical idea, is merely that, as in regard to an individual man, 
God, by the Saviour, redeems not merely a particular part of him, his spirit alone, 
his soul alone, or his body alone, but the whole man, his body, soul and spirit, so 
the redeeming power of Christ has for its object the deliverance of the entire hu- 
man race and of the creation in general from the yoke of sin. As, therefore, 
the end of salvation for the individual is the glorification of his nature, the 
end of all things in the universe, on the same principle, is the glorification of 
the universe. Proceeding from this fundamental idea, the Revelation teaches 
in sublime imagery, agreeing perfectly with the statements of our Lord and 
the Apostles, (which are less formal and rather take the doctrine for granted, 
and thus are more incidental,) that a period will come in which not only, as has 
already been the case, the spirit of Jesus Christ should already prevail in se 
eret, and guide men’s minds, but should also gain the victory exterually, and 
found a kingdom of peace and righteousness upon earth. The principal idea 
is the perfect return of the supremacy of good, the restoration of the lost Par- 
adise to an earth which has been laid waste by sin.” Vol. I, p. 117. 
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We notice but one more characteristic of Olshausen, which 
belongs in this category of his intellectual qualifications for 
the work of an interpreter. It is the power and habit of 
throwing himself, and conducting his reader, into the scenes 
and among the people described on the sacred page. He 
seems to enter at once into the Hebrew life and character, and 
there, in the best of all positions for the purpose, interrogates 
the sacred writer for his meaning. He is at home in Christian 
archeology, familiar with the national and personal history of 
the Jewish people, and thus endowed witha facility for appre- 
ciating and interpreting them which few of our English critics 
possess. In this quality of transporting themselves into the 
age, scene, and the social and individual life, which they seek 
to unfold—this abstraction and forgetfulness of one’s self and 
surroundings—German scholars excel. They are accordingly 
admirable critics. They have proved themselves such in the 
department of sacred exegesis. It is even claimed that mod- 
ern classics, like Shakespeare, have found a juster appreciation 
in Germany than in England itself, though we doubt if this 
be so. 

But whatever may have been the intellectual qualifications 
of Olshausen to become a laborer in the field of sacred phi- 
lology, his moral qualifications were, in our view, higher, as 
they were undoubtedly more important. “The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the spirit of God; for they are 
foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them because they 
are spiritually discerned.” Yet natural (unregenerate) men 
often attempt to explain these things, their failures being alike 
amusing and instructive. A writer in the January number of 
the Westminster Review, may be cited as an illustration of our 
meaning. In areview of the Poet Young, by no means lauda- 
tory, this writer, in the endeavor to prove Young’s insincerity 
as a poetic artist, quotes the lines: 


“ His hand the good man fixes on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her id!e whirl,— 


bidding his reader attempt to realize the image and the mon- 
strous absurdity of a man’s grasping the skies and hanging 
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habitually suspended there, while he contemptuously bids the 
earth roll. And again quoting, 
“See the man immortal; him, I mean, 
Who lives as such, whose heart full bent on heaven, 
Leans all that way, his bias to the stars,” 

he remarks, “ This is worse than the previous example ; for you 
can at least form some imperfect conception of a man hanging 
from the skies, though the position strikes you as uncomforta- 
ble, and of no particular use; but you are utterly unable to 
imagine how his heart can lean towards the stars.” We cite 
the instance of this writer not to vindicate the poet’s imagery 
or piety, but to indicate the critic’s incompetency. He cannot 
place himself in the poet’s position as one who, with great 
faults, may yet be deemed a Christian man. He cannot dis- 
cern spiritually, and so sees or thinkshe sees an extravagance 
which, if it exist, certainly is not to the extent he imagines. 

German critics, of the Rationalistic School, may acquit 
themselves honorably, as historical philologists, in the study of 
the Scriptures, but they are utterly unqualified to traverse the 
whole field of sacred exegesis. They cannot sppreciate a 
truly Christian consciousness. They cannot discern the things 
of the Spirit of God. They are most in the dark where the 
light of the Gospel is most concentrated, when interpreting 
passages, where the beams of the sun of Righteousness most 
converge. We should as soon think of trusting a hodman to 
unfold the sublimities of Milton, or the beauties of Longfellow, 
a lumberman to manipulate among the potent agents of the 
laboratory, or a “ Border Ruffian” to do a deed of humanity to 
a“ free state man,” as these unenlightened and unsympathizing 
critics to expound the practical, spiritual portions of the Word of 
God. Bufwhena scholar, English or German, superadds to the 
stores of sacred learning which the leading critics of Germany 
confessedly possess, the suggestiveness of Bengel, together with 
the unaffected, profound piety of Tholuck, it is fair to presume 
that a work of his, on the Bible, will be a great acquisition to 
sacred literature. Such is the case, we think, with this Com- 
mentary of Olshausen on the New Testament. We welcome 
it as a great acquisition to students of the Bible, an acquisition 
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all the greater for the moral as well as intellectual fitness 
of its lamented author. 

His sincere and beautiful Christian spirit is apparent on 
every page. He scans the text not with the cold eye of criti- 
cism alone, not alone with the analytic temper of a profes- 
sional dissector, but with a spiritual eye. In proof of this is 
the fact that he is all the while discovering the deep, rich, 
spiritual significance of the sacred writers, and of the events 
they narrate. He opens for you continually new relations and 
beauties, such as you would look for in vain in the pages of 
Semler, Paulus or Kuinoel. This is not at the expense of care- 
ful exegesis, but along with it, or after it. Such a work 
approaches, yes, almost realizes the ¢deal of a Biblical com- 
mentary. We want not a cold, lifeless, professional, historical, 
grammatical criticism, but a criticism instinet with the enthu- 
siasm of blended scholarship and piety. The former is to the 
latter what a landscape in a cloudy day is to the same land- 
scape when the sun pours over it a flood of glory. German 
Biblical scholars have been wont to give us only the former ; 
English divines, the practical without enough of the scholarly 
element. It may be well enough to possess works of both 
these classes. Still neither realizes our ideal of a comment- 
ary. We think the signification of the record and its 
spirit should not be separated. The mind of the Spirit and the 
Spirit himself should go together. To us it is a very unnatural 
and unsatisfactory method of edifying ourselves with a Bible 
exercise to take down Rosenmiller or Kuinoel, till we have: 
learned the allusions, and caught the cold thought of the sacred 
writer, and then Henry or Doddridge to catch his spirit. Far 
sooner, indeed, would we relinquish the former works than the 
latter. Sooner, however, than either, would we relinquish all 
such works for a class (of which this of Olshausen may be 
taken as a representative) in which the scholarly and the spirit- 
ual elements are united, as soul and body are in the living man, 
as knowledge and love are in the living Christian. 

As a specimen, by no means the most favorable, of Olshau- 
sen’s quick and lively appreciation of the spiritual import, the 
VOL. XV. 21 
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life of the Scriptures, we cite from his remarks on Matt. xi, 
18, 19. 


“ John was too severe for them and Jesus too mild. The difference between 
the old and new dispensations appears here in a striking manner, in the de- 
scription, though frequently misuaderstood, of their respective representatives, 
In John we see the strict observer of the law, who exhibits in his demeanor an 
austere and rigid morality, and abstains from all contact with the sinner. In 
our Redeemer, on the other hand, we see the impossibility of sinning, joined 
with compassionate love, which urses him not to withdraw even from the most 
wretched, since their impurity cannot tarnish his heavenly purity, whilst his 
divine light is able to illuminate their darkness. John is a noble, human 
phenomenon, a flower of earth; Jesus appears as a heavenly form, the offspring 
of a higher world. Blessed at that time, and blessed now are those who are 
not offended at him, but receive him as he is.” 


Yet Olshausen occasionally betrays the theological atmogs- 
phere in which he was born and lived. You sometimes find 
him shaping an interpretation after the manner of Dr. Paulus, 
So you do indeed the excellent Neander. Nor is it strange. 
They lived among Neologists, some of them men of extensive 
learning and genius, studied their works, maintained with some 
of them personal relations of friendship and pupilage. Noth- 
ing is more natural therefore than that a spice of Rationalism, 
and of Mysticism too, shou!d be discoverable in the most evan- 
gelical German critics. Olshausen is no exception to this 
remark. He is no Rationalist, however, nor is he a Mystic; 
nor so tainted with these faults as to be untrustworthy. No 
Biblical scholar should be blindly followed, neither Scott nor 
Stuart, nor Olshausen. You see a little tendency to Rational- 
ism for instance in his exegesis of Matt. ii, 2, compared with 
ver. 9, where he rejects the idea of a miraculous phenomenen, 
and favors the view of Bishop Minter that the star seen by the 
wise men was a constellation, or rather favors the view of 
Ideler that it was a conjunction of the planets. If not a fine 
specimen of the mystical, we may at least cite as illustrating a 
tendency sometimes to it, a passage from the commentary on 
Matt. xiii, 44, 45, on the parable of the pearls. 

“That man should in his own experience find God in himself, 
and himself in God,—this is the one pearl for whose acquisi- 
tion he must in a peculiar sense be willing to part with all 
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things that he may win all things. The oneness of the pearl, 
however, does not contradict the idea that there are a multi- 
tude who seek it, for precisely because it is in itself divine, 
therefore may each man seek and find it. It exists every- 
where, inasmuch as the divine germ lies slumbering in all 
hearts and requires only to be awakened by quickening and 
life from on high.” 

Or we may cite from Olshausen’s remarks on Luke i, 15, 
where the angel applies to John the language of Jeremiah, 
declaring that he should be filled with the Holy Ghost even 
from his mother’s womb. 

“Considered in itself, the expression && xoi\jag pnreés, might 
indeed mean merely “from early youth onward ;” but in con- 
nection with v. 44, we must allow that without doubt, the wri- 
ter intends us to conceive of an active influence in the Baptist 
before his birth. But this thought becomes perfectly intelligi- 
ble, if we consider first that the rvépa av in this passage, is 
not to be taken as identical with the Holy Spirit, whose out- 
pouring is connected with the completion of the work of 
Jesus. The expression denotes here the divine power, in so 
far as it is a holy power, as Psalms li, 33, Isaiah Ixiii, 10. 
And further as the Divine Spirit influences even the xricsg, cre- 
ation, (Rom. viii, 19,) we can have no hesitation in admitting 
his influence in the elect before birth. In like manner we 
must conceive of the influence of baptism on unconscious 
children ; but not that it should be thought identical with 
regeneration.” 

In this connection we are tempted to quote a passage from 
his exegesis of John ix, 2, “who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that he was born blind?” After some admirable 
remarks in explanation of the divine arrangement by which 
happiness or suffering is transmitted from parents to children, 
an explanation found in the fact that men are not to be regard- 
ed merely as “independent individuals, in perfect isolation 
from the mass,” but that “humanity is a living whole of which 
individuals are members, and, as members, share the condition 
of the entire body,” he adverts thus to the views of other 
interpreters. 
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“ Liicke [on the contrary] agrees with Lightfoot, and refers 
it tosins which the blind man may have committed in the 
womb of his mother. The Rabbins certainly assumed the 
possibility of such sins, and in speaking of it they appeal to 
the contest between Esau and Jacob in the womb of Rebeeca, 
Gen. xxv, 22. Itis indeed doubtful whether, in the time of 
Christ, this had beccme a familiar national idea; but this view 
of the obscure passage commends itself to me more than the 
others which it has been attempted to found upon it.” 

We cite these last examples only to illustrate a tendency in 
Olshausen to wade beyond his depth in the waters of theologi- 
cal speculation and mysticism. We commend them to our 
very old-school brethren. Olshausen, we are happy to know, 
if he seemed to take down such ideas, did not swallow them 
without wincing. His remarks on the being born of water 
and of the Spirit, John iii, 6, are equally mystical and ob- 
jectionable. 

But to return from this digression. We were speaking of 
our author’s sincere and earnest Christian spirit as a high moral 
qualification for the work of unfolding the import of the sa- 
cred word. We instanced his power to enter at once into the 
life of the Scriptures, appreciating their beauty and spiritual 
significance. If the reader will open the volumes before us 
at almost any page, he will be struck with this characteris- 
tic. We feel that Olshausen knows experimentally of Christ, 
and redemption through him. We feel that the Gospel has 
entered into his life, and that from the heights of a rich Chris- 
tian experience he can look over the field of Scripture, the Old 
Testament and the New, and exhibit as he has done felicitously, 
their mutual dependence and organic unity. We feel that he 
appreciates the majesty of God, the sacredness of his law, the 
ruined state of fallen man, the rich provisions and motives of 
the Gospel. We feel that he comes to his work of interpreting 
the Bible, not as to that of interpreting Plato, or Cicero, but 
with some appreciation of its sacredness and with a profound 
reverence for its truths. We admire his enthusiasm, his forget- 
fulness of self in his zeal to exhibit what God hath spoken, 
his ambition and effort to augment our stores of sacred learning, 
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without needless parade of his own. His views of Inspira- 
tion aresuch as we should anticipate in an intelligent Christian. 
Vid Vol. I, p. 154. He is withal candid and honest. Accord- 
ingly when we fail to accord with his opinions, as sometimes 
happens, we cannot fail to respect them as the utterances of a 
mind deeply imbued with the spirit of the Master. 

No one can doubt the eminent moral qualifications of Ol- 
shausen for this great work of his life, who reads paragraphs 
and periods like the following: “In all the beatitudes the one 
thought is expressed that according to God’s law of eternal 
recompense he who here thirsts for divine things shall obtain 
full satisfaction in the kingdom of God; but on the contrary, 
he who is satisfied with the perishable shall hereafter experi- 
ence to his sorrow the need of that which is eternal * * * 
The only circumstance that occasions surprise, is that seve- 
ral of the points particularized by the Saviour, ‘ Blessed are the 
meek, the merciful, the pure, the peacemakers,’ appear to rise 
above this condition of awakened need of salvation, inasmuch 
as they express an inward state of moral excellence. But this 
feature is easily accounted for if we remember, how frequently, 
in the language of Christ and his apostles, the germ of the new, 
higher life is viewed as coincident with its consummation. 
True poverty of spirit, as the necessary condition of every 
development of the higher life, includes it, and in this very 
unity Christ views it here. Thus understood, the first state- 
ments of the Sermon on the Mount containa description of the 
character of God’s children, which is true for all grades of 
development, the highest as well as the lowest. For, as in the © 
lowest, purity of heart exists in its germ, the highest still 
maintains poverty of spirit.” 

Again, on John x,-17, he says, “ Neither a compulsory 
decree of the Father nor the power of the Evil One, occasion- 
ed the death of the Son, but it resulted only from the inward 
impulse of the love of Christ. The Father who is love itself 
permitted that death of love to which the Son devoted him- 
self, because it would have been contrary to his nature to pre- 
vent the highest display of love; but in the will of the Father 
there was nothing compulsatory to theSon.” 
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And again, on Matt. xviii, 1,“ In the Divine Kingdom, the 
power of self-sacrificing, devoted, self-abasing love, (which in 
the Saviour himself is seen in its glorious perfection,) is the 
one turning-point on which all preéminence depends; while, 
conversely, in the world, he who rules is wont to make use of 
the governed simply for himself, his own benefit, his reputation 
and glory. The fleshly minds of the disciples, therefore, mis- 
taking the idea of God’s kingdom, had induced them in the 
future manifestation of Christ’s glory to look for the gratifica- 
tion of selfish hopes. These the Lord overthrows by intima- 
ting that only he who has divested himself of all self-seeking, 
and who lives in pure love and lowly self-renunciation, shall 
there reign or exert commanding influence.” 

A man who can thus enter into the spirit of the Bible and 
the nature of Christ’s kingdom; who can thus appreciate the 
love of the Infinite Father and Son in redemption, gives evi- 
dence not only of a hearty sympathy with the doctrines of 
Inspiration, but of eminent moral fitness to unfold them. Sucha 
man was Olshausen. And his work fully answers the anticipa- 
tions we should have formed concerning it from a survey of the 
qualifications of its lamented author. Notwithstanding the 
traces of Rationalism and Mysticism already adverted to, and 
notwithstanding some other criticisms upon it which we think 
are just, and some of which we will presently name, it is a 
noble commentary, and we hope will have a wide circulation 
in this country. 

Of its doctrinal character we wish to speak, though but 
* briefly. Olshausen was so profoundly impressed with the per- 

nicious errors of Dr. Paulus and the whole school of Neologi- 
eal and Mystical interpreters, that the reaction of his mind 
drove him far toward the former doctrinal school of Luther. 
Too far, we think, notwithstanding that in occasional passages 
we find him interpreting neologically. It is certain that he 
has given great prominence throughout his work tothe doctrines 
of the Christian system. They are set forth fearlessly, fully 
and systematically, more so than in other German comment- 
aries which have fallen under our notice. His doctrinal belief 
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is in substance that of high Calvinists. He goes beyond Cal- 
vin, indeed, in some of his views, while in others we find him 
approaching more nearly the present type of New England 
theology. For the most part, however, he seems to have re- 
turned, perhaps too far, toward the Lutheran school of Biblical 
exegesis. We are tempted to quote afew of his doctrinal 
statements, that our readers may have an opportunity to judge 
for themselves to what-class of Theologians he belonged. On 
John i, 14, he says, “the Logos did not become @ man 
but tHe man, just as Adam was not one man amongst many 
other men, but ¢Ae original man who included them all, who 
potentially carried in himself the whole race. To Adam, as 
well as to Christ, we may apply the expression of Augustine : 
in illo uno fuimus nos omnes.” Speaking of that righteousness 
which, he says, is the wedding garment in the parable of the 
supper, he adds, “This inward righteousness is not represented 
anything acquired or self-produced, but as something given, 
imparted, the non-appropriation of which (resulting from self- 
complacency and vanity, asif our own were sufficient) is the very 
ground of rebuke.” Again, speaking of the love we ought to 
bear toward the evil man while abhorring the evil itself, he 
says, “such love man cannot obtain for himself by a determin- 
ation of will, or, by any effort, for it is divine; he can receive 
it only by spiritual communication in faith.” 

Again, Vol. II, p. 499, “The impossibility of true believers 
being lost, even in the midst of all the temptations which they 
may encounter, is not founded upon their fidelity and decis- 
ion, but upon the power of God. Here the doctrine of pre- 
destination is presented in its sublime and sacred aspect ; there 
is a predestination of the holy, which is taught from one end 
of the Scriptures to the other ; not indeed of such a nature that 
a gratia irresistibilis compels the opposing will of man, but so 
that that will of man, which receives and loves the commands 
of God, is prodused only by God’s grace.” 

Upon the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, the Depravity of 
man, and the Work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration and 
sanctification, the author expresses clearly high Calvinistic 
views. His opinions on the subject of Baptism, however, are 
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peculiar, combining those of our Baptist brethren with our own, * 
differing however from both, in that he holds that the rite 
should be administered a second time to those who, as children 
of believing parents, have been already baptized in childhood. 
See his commentary on Matt. iii, 1. On the subject of Faith, 
too, he holds a peculiar, mystical, and of course unsatisfactory 
opinion. With him faith is “susceptibility to the opera- 
tions of divine grace, and their reception into the heart ;” it is 
“the inwardly hungering desire of the spirit, which lays hold 
of not only the form, but also the essence of what is divine ;” 
a “susceptibility for grace, on the condition of worthiness.” 
“ Faith,” he says, “in all stages of its development, proceeds 
from the heart ; its resting place is in the immediate sphere of 
the inner life; it is receptive love, as grace is communicative 
love.” He calls it again, Vol. I, p. 534, “the tenderest sus- 
ceptibility for what is heavenly—the perfect womanhood of 
the soul. When yearning faith, by coming in contact with 
the object its longs for, becomes seeing faith, out of such a 
mental state there certainly spring beliefs and doctrines of all 
kinds, which, as being the product of this inward and immedi- 
ate may themselves be termed faith.” 

In this last remark he exhibits his view of the relation of his 
idea of faith to the more common and, as we think, the more 
correct one. 

But we have no disposition to multiply our criticisms upon 
the work before us. What production of equal extent, on the 
Scriptures, is not open to manifold criticism? Taken as whole, 
however, Olshausen’s Commentary is eminently spiritual and 
evangelical. It is learned and thorough; and, considering the 
‘associations of its author, is less marked by the peculiarities of 
German Lutherans than we might naturally have supposed. 
Its excelleneies brighten every page, and challenge for the work 

@ prominent place, if not the foremost, in that class of works to 
which it belongs. 
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4 Three-fold Test of Modern Spiritualism. By Wittiam R. Gorpoy, D, D. 
New York; C. Scribner. 


How suddenly and marvelously do words change their meaning! 
The word “spiritual” has a definite meaning in the English New Tes- 
tament, and in the usage of theological and religious writers. It 
has a definite and not widely dissimilar meaning in the most enlight- 
ened systems of philosophy. I the New Testament (consult Robin- 
son’s or Wahl’s Lexicon on the word avevsarmés,) it is ordinarily ap- 
plied to mean that which pertains to the Holy Spirit, or proceeds from 
his influence ; and in this meaning the word has passed into the current 
language of Christian experience and devotion, and of theological dis- 
quisition. In the language of philosophy, the word is used to denote 
the highest element in human nature, as distinguished from mere sense 
and understanding, and from the merely moral faculty—the element 
which carries with it the cognition of God and the yearning towards im- 
mortality. In one or both of these meanings we have been wont to 
speak of Spiritual religion and Spiritual Christianity. But “ Modern 
Spiritualism ” takes the word “spirit” in the not unprecedented but 
unfrequent sense of “ghost” or “spook”—a dead man’s shade “ revis- 
iting the glimpses of the moon” to communicate with the living—a 
“familiar spirit” attendant on some witch or wizard, and peeping and 
muttering from the ground, or rapping on floor and wainscot—a 
“spirit of divination” haunting a pythoness—a demon from Ha- 
des taking “possession” of a living body and using the borrowed 
or stolen organism for purposes of its own. Thus “ spiritual,” in the 
dialect of this modern necromancy, is used to denote that which pro- 
ceeds from or pertains to ghosts or demons; and “Spiritualism” is the 
true synonym of “ Demonism.” In brief, the word “ Spiritual,” as now 
used by the necromancers, and as it is beginning to be used by those 
who dispute with them, reminds the reader, or the hearer, only. of what 
the Apostle Paul denominated in his day, “seducing spirits and doc- 
trines (or teachings) of demons.” 

This modern necromancy teaches and believes that what is not mat- 
ter “is nothing ”—that a spirit is “matter too refined, subtile and 
sublimated for our vision in a normal state to observe.” All thescheme 
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of “ spirit-manifestations” and of spirit-spheres encireling the earth like 
rings, rests, consciously or unconsciously, upon that basis; for the very 
conception of a “spook” or goblin, is the conception, not of a spiritual 
thing in any philosophical sense, but of a material thing. Thus it 
has come to pass that “ Modern Spiritualism” is only a misnomer fer 
what might rather be called Modern Materialism. Such is the perver- 
sion to which words are liable. And yetto so gross a misapplication 
and perversion of a word long hallowed by very different uses, this sys- 
tem of necromancy is partly indebted for its power to bewilder and 
mislead. 

Dr. Gordon’s title page and preface give no intimation of his ecclesi- 
astical relations, His name indicates a Scottish descent, and this book 
shows something of a Scotchman’s genius for controversy. We under- 
stand, however, that he is a minister of the Reformed Dutch Church 
—one of that highly respectable class of clergymen sometimes called 
“the Scotch Dutch.” The present volume handles “the spirits” with 
something of a Dutchman’s patience and thoroughness, as well as with 
something of a Scotchman’s acrimony in debate. Convinced that the 
scheme which calls itself “Spiritualism” needs to be fairly and thor- 
oughly investigated, and is too mischievous to be treated with mere 
contempt, Dr. Gordon set himself deliberately to the task of examining 
its facts and its theory, its evidences and its doctrines. He put himself 
into communication with various “ mediums” recommended to him on 
the highest authority as “ well developed and duly accredited.” He en- 
tered upon an extensive sourse of reading in the literature of this 
“ Spiritualism,” wading through not much less certainly than four thou- 
sand pages—a labor which certainly required a Dutchman’s patience. 
The result of his experiments and of his studies, is a solid and well- 
written volume of more than four hundred pages,—‘t The Three-fold 
Test of Modern Spiritualism.” 

The first test which the author of this book applies to the system 
which he has undertaken to examine, is that of his own experience. 
He makes himself a witness of the phenomena—rapping, tipping, ete. 
He resorts to many different “mediums” for the purpose of testing the 
intelligence and veracity of the answers purporting to come through 
them from the spirits. His conclusion is that some power not yet 
explained is concerned in the production of the phenomena—that the 
mediums are not all rogues—that a low degree of intelligence, under 
rather than above the human level, is concerned in the responses, and 
that no answer given through a medium, in any circumstances, is worthy 
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of credit, unless known to be true by other evidence than that of “ the 
spirits.” 

His second test is that of reason and the moral sense applied to that 
system of philosophy and religion, which has been propounded by the 
apostles of this new revelation. In other words, he tries the “spirit- 
literature” by its “ internal evidences,” and finds it wanting. 

The third test is the Bible. We need not say what the. result is 
when this revived necromancy, with its pretended revelations from the 
spirit-world, is compared with the revelations of truth and duty given 
in the Holy Scriptures. No intelligent and fair-minded man, it seems 
to us, can question the identity of this modern compound—half knave- 
ry and half delusion—half human and half infernal—with those an- 
cient arts of necromancy and of dealing with devils, which the Serip- 
tures so explicitly and constantly condemn. And it is quite in harmony 
with the character of the Bible that it gives us no scientific solution of 
the physical phenomena which accompanied those heathenish practices of 
old. How much was due to sleight-of-hand—how much to ventriloquism 
—how much to an ernpirical acquaintance with laws of nature not yet 
grasped and comprehended—how much to the actual interference and 
physical powers of deceiving demons—these are questions to which the 
Scriptures give no conclusive answer. Just so in regard to the same 
practices revived in this credulous, because unbelieving, age—credulous 
by the reaction of a wide-spread infidelity ; whatever may be the just 
solution of the phenomena, the practices are heathenish and at war 
with the beneficial influence of the revelation which God has made, and 
of which we have a sure record in the Scriptures. 


Autumnal Leaves ; Tales and Sketches in Proseand Rhyme. By L. Mania Cutxp. 
New York: C.S. Francis & Co., 554 Broadway. Boston: 53 Devonshire 
Street. 


This volume is in part a collection of pieces, which have before ap- 
peared in periodicals, and is not therefore arranged with any unity of 
design. A love tale or two might have been omitted without detriment 
to the reputation of the author, or to the mind of the youthful reader, 
but the larger part of these stories are worthy of the writer’s fame. We 
are especially pleased by the strong sympathy of her woman's heart in 
behalf of truth and freedom, as illustrated in the pieces entitled “Jan 
and Zaida” and “ The Kansas Emigrants.” The description of the petted 
Indian slave, who was suddenly and remorselessly, by the death of his 
kind master and mistress, subjected to be sold at public auction, may 
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awaken the indignation of the southern philanthropist ; like the parable 
of the ewe lamb, which the prophet told to Israel’s monarch. We do not 
believe that the chances in any southern mart are in favor of the con- 
clusion, which is described in the following extract, and “founded on 
circumstances which actually occurred at Gresik, Island of Java, in 1854.” 


“When Jan mounted the stand, he cast one despairing glance around him, 
and lingered longest on the smallest lamb of his flock, who was crying with 
terror, and clinging fast to her mother’s skirts. He tossed his arms wildly up. 
ward, gave one loud groan, then bowed his head and wept in silence. Poor 
Zaida hid her face on his shoulder, and the whole crowd trembled like leaves 
in a storm. The auctioneer called out, ‘Here’s a valuable lot, gentlemen. 
Eight healthy good-looking children. ‘The father and mother still young enough 
to do a good deal of work, and both of excellent character. Whoever will bid 
six thousand florins [$2,333] for them may have them; and it will be a great 
bargain,’ It was no comfort to the poor victims to be offered in alot; for they 
might be bought by speculators, who would separate them. Jan listened, with 
all his soul in his ears. Not a voice was heard. The auctioneer waited a mo- 
ment before he called out, ‘Will you say four thousand florins, gentlemen?’ 
Noone spoke. ‘Shall I have two thousand florins? That is really too cheap,’ 
Still all remained silent. 

“ Jan had never forgotten that his master had said the law allowed slaves to 
buy themselves. His poverty had hitherto prevented his deriving any consola- 
tion from that thought. But now a ray of hope darted through his soul. He 
raised his drooping head suddenly, and a gleam, like the rising sun, passed over 
his pale, haggard countenance, as he said, eagerly, ‘I will give a golden ducat.’ 
Then dropping on his knees, he exclaimed, in imploring tones, which intense 
emotion rendered thrilling, ‘Oh, gentlemen, don’t bid over me. It is all I have 
inthe world. Oh, good gentlemen,’don’t bid over me!’ Tears dropped from the 
eyes of many young people ; the agent swallowed hard; and even the auc- 
tioneer was conscious of a choking feeling in his throat. There was deep 
silence for a while. The interval was very brief; but to Jan’s anxious heart it 
seemed long enough for the world to revolve on its axis. At last the sound of 
the heavy hammer was heard, followed by these words: “The whole lot is 
going for a ducat, [$2.20.] Going! going! gone! to Jan Van der Veen!’ 

* It was one of humanity’s inspired moments ; when men are raised above the 
base influences of this earth, and see things as spirits see them in the light of 
Heaven. Hats, turbans, and handkerchiefs waved, and a cheerful ‘ hurrah ‘ met 
the ears of the redeemed captives. Jan belonged to himself and owned all his 
family! Verily the blessing of Heaven did go with the Englishman’s golden 
ducat to a degree far beyond what he dreamed of when he gave it. Jan could 
hardly credit his own senses, The reaction from despair to such overwhelm- 
ing joy was too much for him. His brain was dizzy, and his hand trembled. 
When he tried to rise, he tottered, and would have fallen, if Zaida had not 
eaught him in her arms. ‘ Poor fellow! poor fellow!’ murmured some of the 
spectators. A man took off his hat, dropped a florin into it, and passing it 
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round, said, ‘ Give him a trifle, gentlemen!’ There was a noise of falling coin. 
Zaida pulled her husband by the sleeve, and whispered in his ear, ‘ Thank the 
gentlemen !’ He seemed like one half awake, but he made an effort and said, 
‘ Thank you, good gentlemen! May God bless you and your ——.’ He would 
have added children ; but his eye happened to rest on his own smallest datling, 
and the thought nobody could take her from him now seemed to choke his 
utterance. He covered his face with his hands and wept. 

“ Was the golden ducat al/ that poor despairing slave owed to the good Eng- 
lishman? No; that was the smallest part of the debt; for to the moral influ- 
ence of his conversation, and the books and papers he scattered in the neigh- 
borhood, might mainly be attributed the changing public sentiment, which 
rendered the crowd silent at that mournful scene, and thus enabled the auctioneer 
to exclaim, ‘The whole lot for aducat! Going! gone/ to Jan Van der Veen? 
Hurrah.’” pp. 265-267. 


We should be happy to be informed of a similar sale in any southern 
city of this union, within the last quarter of a century, where the slave 
has been permitted to bid for himself or where the slave dealer has not 
been present to take advantage of the opportunity, in despite of any 
sympathy in the community. 

The essay entitled “Spirit and Matter” contains a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the necessary mystery in the Divine Providence, which is taken 
from human conduct toward the inferior animals. Having, in a notice 
of another work from the same pen, found much to condemn, we are 
gratified to commend this collection as worthy a place in the hands of 
children, since its instructions accord with the highest morality, and im- 
part noble sentiments. 


The Doctrine of Baptisms. Seriptural Examination of the Questions respecting 
I. The translation of Baptizo ; II The mode of Baptism; II]. The subjects 
of Baptism. By Grorce D. Armstrong, D. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Norfolk, Va. New York: C. Scribner. 

Of making many books about Baptism, there is no end. To us, 
after many years of honest thought, it seems quite evident that the 
baptism which was instituted by Christ and performed by his Apostles 
and other primitive disciples, was a symbolic washing—an application 
of water to the person, as a simple and impressive sign or representation 
of that spiritual cleansing and renovation by the Hcly Ghost, which is 
one great doctrine and promise of the Gospel ; that the quantity of 
water, or the mode in which it may be used, is not prescribed, and 
should be determined by considerations of decency and convenience, 
provided only that the significance of the act, as a symbolic washing, is 
retained ; and that not only adult disciples, but their children likewise, 
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(who, by the very nature of the Christian institute, are also disciples, to 
be “brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,”) may be 
baptized as disciples. It is difficult for one who has read the masterly 
and exhaustive argumentation of Dr. Edward Beecher on this subject, to 
feel that anything more, or anything better, can be said on that side of 
the question. But after all, there may be good reasons for going over 
the whole ground again, and yet again. The controversy between 
immersion and «ffusion or sprinkling, is apparently no nearer its end 
to-day than it was in the days of Roger Williams; and the question 
between Piedobaptists and Anti-Pdobaptists, is one which seems to 
have been purposely left open by the Inspiration which determined the 
contents of the New Testament. We can indeed find arguments and 
evidence enough to satisfy our own judgment, that the children of the 
Church, being in that relation “holy,” are fit subjects of the washing 
which symbolically represents “the renewing of the Holy Ghost ;” yet 
we are constrained to confess that we cannot find evidence enough to 
satisfy the judgment of other men whose learning and reverence for the 
authority of the Word none can deny, and who are perhaps as likely to 
be unbiassed as we are. So they, on the other hand, gather from the 
New Testament the arguments which seem to them conclusive for their 
view ; but those arguments seem quite inconclusive to many devout and 
learned men, whose candor and openness to conviction they have as 
little right to question as we have to question theirs, This is to usa 
demonstration, in some sort, that the question is an open one, and that 
the difference of opinion which has continued so long, is likely to be 
permanent. Therefore, of making books about Baptism, there is no end. 

Dr. Armstrong’s book is learned and thorough. One peculiarity 
which marks it, is the prominence which it gives to “the translation 
question.” Our Baptist brethren, not many years ago, insisted that the 
Greek words baptize and baptism, which have been transferred into the 
English and many other Christian languages, and which appear in our 
English Bible, shall not be transferred into other languages into which 
the Scriptures are translated under the patronage of the American 
Bible Society, but shall be represented by some word signifying to dip, 
to plunge, or to immerse. That such a demand begs the whole question 
about the mode of baptism, was of no account with them ; for they 
were conscientious in making the demand, verily believing that there is 
and can be no baptism but immersion, and that the Greek word baptize 
in the New Testament, is exactly and always synonymous with the 
English dip or plunge. On a question which involved the conscience, 
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all compromise was impossible; and to avoid the sin of transferring the 
Greek, or more properly the Christian—nay, even the Baptist words 
baptize and baptism, into the Burman and other heathen languages, the 
Baptists generally withdrew from codperation with the American 
Bible Society. Thus “ the translation question” became a distinct 
topic in the Baptist controversy ; a question which has begun to divide 
the Baptists themselves, inasmuch as a party insist on having a new 
English translation of the Scriptures—a Bible that shall have no bap- 
tism in it, but only immersion, or dipping. Whether the name of “ the 
Baptist denomination” in the new English is to be “ Immersionists,” 
“ Dippers,” or something else, has not yet transpired. In the work 
before us, this “translation question” is discussed as a leading question, 
and occupies more than one-third of the volume. 

We heartily commend this volume to the public. Few books of the 
many which have been written in the long controversy with the Bap- 
tists, are more worthy of a permanent place in our Biblical and contro- 
versial literature. 


A Book of Publie Prayer, compiled from the authorized Formularies of Worship 
of the Presbyterian Church, as prepared by the Reformers, Carvin, Kyox, 
Bucer and others. With Supplementary Forms. New York: C. Seribner. 


That the liturgical movement among the Old School Presbyterians is 
not dead, may be inferred from the appearance of this volume, so well 
compiled and edited, and so well “ got up” in its mechanical part. We 
cannot but suspect that a volume like this, (its antecedents as well as 
itself being taken into the account,) must have some backers who 
expect to see the result “after many days,” and who in the conscious- 
ness of their strength can afford to wait. The purposes which the pub- 
lication has in view, are modestly described as follows : 


“1. To furnish Ministers of the Gospel and those who in Theological Sem- 
inaries are preparing for the Ministry, with models of Public Devotion, approved 
and recommended by the Church, that may facilitate that ‘study of the best 
writers on the subject’ which is enjoined by the Directory of Worship, upon 
all who lead in the public offices of religion. 

“2. To provide laymen, who, in remote and destitute settlements, may be 
called upon, in the absence of Ministers, to conduct religious exercises, with 
such aids as they naturally require. 

“3. To supply a deficiency long felt and frequently acknowledged, in the cace 
of Chaplains in the Army and Navy, and persons officiating from time to time on 
board the vessels of our merchant service; many of whom, for want of such 
assistance as this volume is designed to afford, have been led to adopt forms of 
worship peculiar to other denominations, 

“4, It is also believed that the wide circulation of such a Book of Public 
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Devotions, among the laity of the Church, would tend to promote a deeper 
interest in the services of the Sanctuary, and a more correct appreciation of 
the dignity and value of the ministrations of God’s House, than at present 
prevail.” 

There is wisdom as well as modesty in the distinct disclaimer of the 
purpose or thought “of seeking for this or any other form of worship an 
adoption by ecclesiastical courts, that would impose it upon the Churches 
for compulsory observance.” “Free consultation and voluntary use” 
are all that the compiler desires for the forms in this book, and he 
thinks that a sufficient authorization of them is found in “their author- 
ship and the frequent sanction bestowed upon them in former times by 
the Church.” 

At present we enter into no criticism of the scheme or method of 
public worship which this book exhibits. We will only say that it is 
well worth studying, not only for the beauty and propriety of the par- 
ticular forms, but also for its arrangement and distribution of its various 
parts. As a liturgy, however, we fear it would not be very success- 
ful if adopted in a Presbyterian congregation. A liturgy, consisting 
only of forms to be used by the Minister, can hardly avoid becoming 
tedious. What would the Anglican Prayer-Book be without the respon- 
ses? Liturgical worship, to be effective, must be responsive worship, 

We observe a little peculiarity of style that has, perhaps, some 
general relation to the nisus formativus from which the book has pro- 
ceeded. The title-page, for exarmnle, represents the book as “ compiled 
from the authorized formularies of the Presbyterian Church.” The pre- 
face suggests that these forms of prayer have been “approved and 
recommended by the Church,” and talks of “the sanction” which 
“ the Church” has “in former times bestowed upon them.’ The com- 
piler and editor seems to be hankering after the doctrine of a Presby- 
terian Church Catholic—a Presbyterian Church which is neither the 
Old School Presbyterian Church in the United States, nor any other 
particular or national Presbyterian Church, but which in some transcen- 
dental sense comprehends them all. Such use of language may be no 
more than a straw upon the surface of a current, but for ali that it may 
be worth noticing. 

The Early Witnesses: Or Piety and Preaching of the Middle Ages. By Josuru 

P. Taomrsox, D. D. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 

Dr. Thompson has selected with much care and judgment, these illus- 
trations of Medixval piety, chiefly from a larger work compiled and 
translated from the preachers of the middle ages, by the Rev. J. M. 
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Neale, of Sackville College, The English volume which has afforded 
the materials of this, gives a collection of specimens from evangelical 
preachers, whose voices sounded in succession through a period of ten 
centuries. The little book now before us is rather, in the phrase of its 
editor, “ A Manual of pious meditations” culled from various preach- 
ers, beginning with Patrick the Evangelist of Ireland, in the fifth cen- 
tury, and ending with the Portuguese Jesuit, Antonio Vieyra, in the 
seventeenth. The extracts are arranged not chronologically, but topi- 
eally,—under four heads, “The Advent,” “The Passion,” “Graces and 
Duties,” and “The Heavenly Glory.” 

The Science of Logic: Or Analysis of the Laws of Thought. By Rev. Asa 

Manan. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This work should be called ‘ Readings for,’ or ‘ Studies in,’ rather than 
an actual analysis of the Laws of Thought. The materials here col- 
lected might very advantageously have been subjected to a thorough 
fusion by the independent thinking of the author, and have been made 
to reappear in a more symmetrical and shapely form than they assume 
in the present volume. The authors to whom Mr. Mahan is, by his own 
acknowledgment, most deeply indebted, are Kant, Hamilton and Thomp- 
son. From all these authors he gives long extracts, and he owes to 
each of them many important positions and extended illustrations. He 
has added many thoughts of his own, and in the applied logic, has 
shown his wonted skill and ingenuity in bringing the principles of the 
science to the analysis and criticism of important arguments in Science 
and Theology. The book is certainly very creditable to the author, and 
we think decidedly superior to any other which he has given to the 
public. But it is very seriously deficient in respect to brevity, simpli- 
city, clearness, and a natural development. It deserves attention and study 
from all those who are interested in logical and metaphysical study. 


Elements of Logic: on the basis of lectures. By Writ1am Barnox, F. R. 8. E. 
Professor of Belles-Letters and Logic in the University of St. Andrews. 
With large and supplementary additions, chiefly from Watts, Abercrombie, 
Brown, Whately, Mills and Thomson. Edited and compiled by Rev. Jamzs 
R. Boyp, Author of Elements of Rhetoric, &c. New York: A. 5. Barnes & Co. 
This is a very useful manual for those schools and pupils who may 

desire to learn something of the terms employed by logicians, without 
mastering the syllogism. It contains many useful practical rules in 
respect to reasoning; but is not fitted to impart that peculiar discipline 
which is to be derived only from a thorough command of the forms of 
the syllogism, and from faithful practice in the application of them to 
actual arguments. 


VOL. XV. 22 
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The New England History, from the Discovery of the Continent by the North- 
men, A. D. 986, to the Period when the Colonies Declared their Independence, 
A. D.1766. By Cuantes W. Exuiott, Member of the New York, Ohio, and 
Connecticut Historical Societies In two Volumes. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co, Boston: Sanborn, Carter, Bazin & Co. London: Turner 
& Co, 

The design of the author of these two handsome octavo volumes, of 
nearly five hundred pages each, is thus announced in his Preface : “ When 
some years since, I undertook to examine New England life with a de- 
sire to trace the growth of ideas and principles, through her active 
struggles and unremitting labors from the beginning, I met with diffi- 
culties. It seemed to me that for the general reader the local histories 
were too detailed, and the general history was too chronological and 
disconnected ; it seemed, too, that the peculiar and marked development 
of man there was worthy of a more simple, compact, and picturesque 
re-presentation than it had received, and that, if it could be so re-pre- 
sented to the reader of this day, it would be a commendable work to do, 
This is what I have attempted.” He adds, “I have written from the 
democratic stand-point of to-day, believing it the true one from which 
to judge the past.” The word Democracy, however, he uses in its true 
sense, or, as he elsewhere says, “in its old sense—to express a State, 
whose grand purpose is to sustain and extend the rights of every man, 
not a State which sustains or extends any wrong against the individual.” 

What the author here says he has attempted to do, he has done ; and, 
in the main, he has done it very well. In the main, we say; for there 
are some exceptions which we will soon notice. 

The merits of this History of New England we have indicated in say- 
ing that the author has successfully carried out his plan. It is compre 
hensive in its range, from the first and half-mythical adventures of the 
Northmen in A. D. 986, to the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
It is distinct and definite, abounding in the real bones of history, giving 
freely the documents and records of the times. And it is lively and 
picturesque, so that the reader is not wearied with dry and disconnected 
details, but is attracted along the pages from the beginning to the end. 
It is eminently interesting and readable. The reading of it is not like 
that of many histories, a task, but a pleasure. And yet it is so divided 
into departments or chapters, short, and, in some measure, complete in 
themselves, that it can be taken up and read profitably and pleasantly at 
intervals. The most substantial merit of the work consists in this, that 
the author has evidently been controlled in writing it by profound and 
just views of human rights, those especially which are involved in civil 
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and religious liberty. Hence he has portrayed the Puritans of New 
England and of England, where he has spoken of them, justly,—praising 
them and censuring them, wherever, according to this standard, they 
deserved it, but rendering them on the whole high praise, because this, 
according to this standard, is their due. On this point, he says in his 
Preface: “ With no conscious wish to exalt or depress the Puritans, it 
has been my aim to see them fairly, and represent them truly, while I 
have not hesitated to praise or blame when truth seemed to demand it.” 

We have seen a notice of this work in the New York Churchman, 
which objects that the author has made a defense of Puritanism, and 
that he has been influenced in writing history by “ sectarian sympa- 
thies.” “ He has not, it is evident, many grains of Catholic Churchman- 
ship in his composition, or he could never indulge, even inferentially, in 
such vagaries as he has done with- respect to the Church Catholic, or 
any society that deserves the name of Church.” If this is so, it is against 
the whole influence of his early training, and of what is arrogantly 
called “ Church teaching.” For we well know that “after the most 
straitest sect,” Mr. Elliott was trained a High Church Episcopalian. It 
is notwithstanding the prepossessions of early education, and those in- 
fluences which the New York Churchman accounts very potent, that he 
has formed and maintains his present principles. As to his “sectarian 
sympathies,” we well know that he has none. He belongs to no 
church or sect whatever, He is very free in that respect. He is 
waiting for his “Church of the future,” and intends, we believe, to 
belong to that, whenever it comes. We will give a paragraph or two 
as a specimen of his conclusions respecting the Puritans, and his man- 
ner of treating them : 


“The truth seems to be, that the Puritans represented the movement party 
in England, and the bitter persecutions they met with, were owing, not to their 
objections to surplices and ceremonials, but to their persistent protest and re- 
sistance to abuses in the Church ; which men in place knew well would in the 
end destroy their places and limit or destroy their privileges. They were 
feared and hated as the Re-Formers of thatday.” Vol. I, p. 44. 

“The Pilgrims earnestly sought a Patent, liberty from the king of England, 
to go to a bleak and howling wilderness, there to suffer cold, hunger, sickness, 
and death, in order that they might at least lay the foundation of future homes 
for their descendants ; they asked only to be Ler atong, that they might gain a 
hard and honest living from the rugged soil, and to rule themselves as they 
eould, and to worship their God as they saw fii—not as some other men thought 
proper. They had been ‘harried out of England,’ were not wanted there, and 
their request does not seem exorbitant. Yet it could not be granted; the 
“ divine right” of the King and the Church did not coincide with the divine 
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rights of the Puritans; and as the strong hand only could settle these things, 
and the King had the strong hand, (for a time,) his rights prevailed, and the 
Puritans were vagabonds and fugitives on the face of the earth.” Vol. I, p. 100, 

“ When judging of the character and conduct of the settlers in New England, 
none should forget how small a proportion of all who came over, were really 
Puritans; not more than one quarter belonged to their Churches, while of 
those outside the Churches, many were base and groveling. But for the doings 
of all, the true Puritans, who walked in the fear of God, have been held respon- 
sible.” Vol. II, pp. 13, 14. 


His chapter on Rhode Island and Roger Williams is, on the whole 
very just and well stated. Williams came very near to the author's ideal. 
The chapter concludes with this statement of Williams’ character : 


“ His quickness of insight, and his fervid imagination, though they led him 
to see and maintain the noblest truths, they also led him to advocate opinions, 
which may be called fantastic; such as the ‘gift of tongues’ and ‘ power of pro- 
phecy,’ in the true ministry. He was at times hasty, rash, changeable, and per- 
tinacious, but he was also generous, brave, prompt, and disinterested; a man to 
respect and love. He was a free-thinker, a free-speaker, and a free-actor, both 
in religious and civil things; in the largest sense, a free-man; and the world 
has come to his principles. Few men are inspired by God, with so large a per- 
ception of truth, and so strong a faith in it, and the memory of Roger Williams, 
fidelity to his principles, and respect for the State he founded, so loyal to Lib- 
erty, should be cherished by every man, who has faith in Truth, Freedom and 
the Future.” Vol. I, pp. 229, 230, 


The chapter which gives an account of slavery in New England, is 
one of the best. The author prefaces this account with a rapid, general 
view of slavery, as it has existed in the world. The tone of his prinei- 
ples and judgments on this subject, is seen in such paragraphs as these : 


“ The best scholars now deny that Biblical servitude is like Negro Slavery, 
or excuses it; yet it is certain, that in the early days of New England, the Bible 
was supposed to sanction Slavery, as some Divines (?) still assert that it does, 

“The question is fast coming to judgment on its own merits, and not upon 
the customs or opinions of the past ; Slavery is its own argument, and nothing 
that sanctions it, will be accepted by a people who love honor, truth, and 
humanity. The heart of man will yet beat time to the march of Justice.” 
Vol. II, p. 169. 

“ The Slave trade was looked upon in New England with some degree of infa- 
my, as it seems to have been everywhere, and few engaged in it. Dr. Belknap 
says, in his replies to Judge Tucker, ‘ The rum distilled here was the 1ainspring 
of this traffic ? and most of those engaged in it from Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, carried cargoes of rum to Africa, and brought a return cargo of negroes 
to the West Indies and the Southern Colonies; and afew of them as it were 
stuck to the vessel, and were brought to New England.’” Vol. II, p. 179. 

“ Marriage by a minister was allowed among the slaves, and indiscriminate 
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concubinage, which now prevails in the slave States, was avoided in New 
England.” Vol. II, p. 183. 

“Tt has been often said that slavery was abolished in New England, solely 
because it was unprofitable there. This is not true. I have found no instance 
where it was urged solely upon that ground, and rarely where it was advocated 
upon that ground, at all. It wasa question there, of Honor, and Justice, and 
Decency, and not of Profit; and the men of New England of that day deserve 
to be put right on the record. Some New England men were afterward cul- 
pable, but then they were honorable, notwithstanding their great love of 
money.” Vol. II, p. 201. 

There are some features of the work which are decidedly exceptiona- 
ble. We regret them all the more, and criticise them with reluctance, 
because of the merits of the history as a whole. These faults, however, 
may be easily removed; and we hope that the author will be candid and 
wise enough to do it in another edition. They result usually from a 
too loose view of the authority of the Sacred Scriptures, and from an 
insufficient sympathy with the interior life of deeply and earnestly reli- 
gious men, There is a tone of levity often in speaking of religious mat- 
ters, which is unbecoming anywhere, especially in dignified history. And 
there is, at times, a Sadducean air, which does the author injustice; for 
it will lead many to think that he is a positive unbeliever in the chief 
doctrines of the Gospel; which we are happy to know he is not. As 
instances of these faults we instance these paragraphs : . 

“Yet, for several centuries after Mind had asserted its freedom from the intel- 
lectual Slavery of the Church, and had cut loose from the dogmas and state- 
ments of Truth put out by Holy Councils of Rome, the Religious World held 
fast by those put forth by Paul, and John, and David, and Isaiah ; partly be- 
cause they were the outpourings of earnest, burning, living souls, and partly 
because men dared not trust their own souls, The views and aspirations of 
these inspired men, priests and poets, were limited and comprehensible to many 
who feared to trust themselves alone in the vast and unexplored region of 
spirit ; so they took the statements that they found already made, just as others 
accepted the statements of the Catholic Church, and were satisfied. Butin the 
days of the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” few doubted that there was an expression of 
Truth, complete and final, and that whoever did not accept it, was sure of 
damnation.” Vol. I, p. 116. 

“Death was always a serious matter in New England, for two reasons: 

“First: the people had many plans—work to do—and much to live for. 

“Second: they feared Hell and the terrors of the Lord.” Vol. I, p. 418. 

“To so great a pass had this writing of epitaphs come, that a rather dull fel- 
low, named Calef, took it up, and no dead person escaped him. Some neighbor 
complained of this seriously, in print; and said that even the ‘ neat cattle’ had 
vaken up the practice, and a ‘calf’ in their neighborhood was carrying it to an 
alarming extent. It is possible that the fear of an epitaph will go far to 
explain the dread of death in New England, and if so, should be added to the 
two reasons already laid down.” Vol. I, p. 422. 
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“ The last of these Dr. Stiles found living at Providence, in 1771—not a Qua- 
ker, or a Baptist, or anything but a Gortonist. He said, ‘Gorton wrote in 
Heaven, and beat down all outward ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per with unanswerable demonstration,’ as Roger Williams did not. So he said, 
‘that his eyes were a fountain of tears—that he wept day and night for the 
sins and blindness of the world.’ 

“This method of water-cure availed little then, and has always failed.” 
Vol. I, pp. 280, 281. 


Speaking of a sermon of Dr. Mayhew’s, he says : 


“ The text was Romans xiii, 1-8. 

“*1, Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power 
but of God; the powers that be are ordained of God. 

«9. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God; and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation, ete.’ 

“This most slavish doctrine is thus paraphrased by Dr. Mayhew : 

“ ¢ And if these methods (prayers and tears) fail of procuring redress, we must 
not have recourse to any other, but all suffer ourselves to be robbed and butch- 
ered at the pleasure of the Lord's anointed.’” Vol. Il, p. 155. 


Again : 

“ The Conservatives strongly urged that most vicious and indefensible doc- 
trine, that ‘ The Powers that be are ordained of God.’” Vol. II, p. 371. 

If Mr. Elliott means, as we suppose he does, that the doctrine usually 
derived, in those days, from that text—the doctrine of unresisting and 
unquestioning obedience to existing rulers, however unjust and tyran- 
nical—is indefensible, slavish and vicious, that is true. But that is not 
what he says in these passages. He quotes the very words of the 
Bible, and says: “ This most slavish doctrine,” “that most vicious and 
indefensible doctrine.” This seems, and by those who do not know the 
author, will be understood to be, a direct and opprobrious impeachment 
of the real meaning of the Sacred Scriptures. 

The chapter on “The Great Revival,” in the times of Edwards and 
Whitfield, deserves serious criticism. The avthor speaks of it as an 
* epidemic.” “The epidemic spread in New England from place to 
place.” He misrepresents it by giving chiefly its more dramatic and 
extravagant side, and then says of it: “There was a dispute as to 
whether these excitements were the work of the Holy Ghost or of the 
Devil, which has never been decided.” He says: 

“Since those days, Religious Revivals have been resorted to in New Eng. 
land, as well as in other parts of the country. There is still a difference of opin 
ion among good men, whether they result in most good orharm. * * * * 


“Those who have been led to think that these religious excitements were the 
work of God, rather than of men, will do well to remember, that they never 
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camo in times of war, or when the minds of people were already occupied ; and 
that usually they followed a dull condition of the public mind, and always 
were brought to pass at a season of the year when the work of the farmer does 
not press. No Revivalist preacher would now attempt an excitement in the 
month of May.” Vol. II, pp. 142, 143. 

Mr. Elliott speaks bere not only “in unbelief” respecting revivals of 
religion, or to use the Scriptural phraseology, “ times of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord ;” but he speaks “ ignorantly.” If he had ade- 
quately informed himself respecting “The Great Revival ;” if, for instance, 
he had carefully read that best work on the subject, “ Tracy’s History of 
the Great Awakening,” he would have seen that it was far from an unde- 
cided question whether those excitements were the work of the Holy 
Ghost or of the Devil. He would have seen that, while unquestioned 
evils were mixed up with them, and resulted from them, they were God’s 
great and beneficent measure for arresting the sad spiritual and moral 
declensions of the times, and saving the churches and ministry from sink- 
ing into apostasy. And as to modern revivals, if he had sufficiently exam- 
ined the subject at the right sources, instead of saying that “There is still 
a difference of opinion among good men, whether they result in most good 
or harm,” he would have found that in those churches which have experi- 
enced them—in the churches of all Trinitarian denominations in New 
England, except the Episcopalian—there is hardly any difference of 
opinion on that point. He could have found, by inquiring of any well 
informed Congregational minister of his acquaintance, that while very 
naturally there is more of special attention to religion in those portions 
of the year when there is most leisure, revivals of religion often extend 
during not only “the month of May,” but the whole summer, and the 
whole year. He would find, in short, that his judgments on this matter 
are very crude and erroneous, and that he has laid hands hastily and 
rudely on a subject sacred in itself, and hallowed in the associations of 
many of the best people of New England. 

We regret that we are obliged to make these objections to the work. 
But our commendation, which we have given impartially, would be 
worth nothing unless we expressed our criticism with equal impartiality. 
With these exceptions, we recommend the book decidedly and earnestly. 
It is a valuable addition to our historical literature, and deserves a place 
in every family of New England residence, or New England origin. 


Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiane. By Wu. Kennett Lortvs, 
F.G.S. New York: Carter & Brothers. 


The author of this valuable book concludes his brief and modest 
preface by expressing the “hope that the new facts and observations 
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which he is enabled to lay before the reader will insure him some con- 
sideration for his literary inexperience.” There was little need for the 
apology. In an unpretending but effective manner, he has set the re- 
sult of his explorations in an interesting narrative of incident and ad- 
venture, which not only enlivens and adorns, but often happily illus- 
trates the discoveries, the relation of which is the chief object of the 
book. 

The author's principal explorations in Chaldea were in the tumuli of 
Warka, a name which had before been conjectured to be the modern 
form of Hrech, one of the cities of Nimrod. The remains of buildings 
discovered were mostly in the general fashion of Assyrian architec- 
ture, with such modifications as were needed to accommodate it to the dif- 
ferent building materials—clay and tiles instead of slabs of alabaster. 
These buildings seldom showed evidence of remoter antiquity than the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar. 

The most interesting result of these researches, however, was the dis- 
covery that mounds of this and other ancient cities of “the Land of 
Shinar” were built up in large parts of coffins of every age, from that of 
the Parthian empire backwards towards the flood. The fact of the mul- 
titudes of corpses which have been interred here, taken in connection with 
the other fact, hardly less remarkable, of the utter failure to find any 
traces of ancient burial in the neighborhod of Nineveh, leads our au- 
thor to the reasonable conclusion that these cities were the Necropolises 
of the Assyrian empire ;—the whole land of Shinar a broad cemetery. 
With what additional arguments he supports this theory, and with 
what vivid illustrations from modern practices in the same Jand he il- 
lustrates and confirms it, our readers may see by consulting the book. 

The site of the city of Shush, long marked by monument and tradition 
as the place of the tomb of Daniel, and now unmistakably identified with 
“ Shushan the palace,” has been explored with trenches and excavations. 
A series of palaces have been discovered, not essentially differing in 
style from those of the “thousand and one columns” at Persepolis. 
Tke illustrations and confirmations which these explorations afford of 
the sacred history of the captivity, although not of the highest im- 
portance, are interesting and instructive. 


The Desert of Sinai. Notes of a Spring Journey from Cairo to Beersheba. By 
Horatrus Bonar, D. D., Kelso. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 
Dr. Bonar, the author of some of the best hymns ever produced in 
Scotland, and in other respects favorably known as a writer of religious 
books, is a very pleasant traveler, especially in the regions of Bible 
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geography. He has a lively sense of natural beauty, and is always on 
the alert to catch every possible illustration of the events, the doc- 
trines, or the phraseology of the Bible. 

“Marah and Elim! How near they lie to each other! Thus near to each 
other are the bitter and the sweet of life, the sorrow and the joy of time! Both 
in the same desert, and often times following each other in the progress of ene 
day or hour. The bitter too is first,—and then the sweet. Not first Elim and 
then Marah; but Marah first and then Elim,—first the cloud, then the sun- 
shine,—first the wearisome, then the rest! In token of this we broke off a 
small branch of palm from one of these Elim trees, and laying it on the similar 
branch which we had brought from Marah,'we tied them together to be kept in 
perpetual memorial, not merely of the scenes, but of the truth which they so 
vividly teach.” pp. 124, 125. 


The Inner Life of the Christian. By Rev. Frepericx A. Raven, D. P., First 
President of Marshall College, and author of “ Psychology, or a view of the 
Human Soul.” Edited by Rev. E. Y. Geruant, President of the Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. Ihiladelphia: Lindsay & Blackiston. 
New Haven: F. T. Jarman. yi 
The late Dr. Rauch, a native of Hesse Darmstadt, and a professor in 

the university of Heidelberg, became obnoxious to the government in 
Germany on account of his political views; and in 1831, when not yet 
twenty-five years old, he emigrated to the United States, and found a new 
home in Pennsylvania. In 1835, he was appointed President of Mar- 
shall College, then just founded at Mercersburg under the patronege of 
the German Reformed Synod. Though he was permitted to serve in 
that station only five years, being removed by death in 1841, he left his 
mark upon the history of education, of philosophy, and of religion, in his 
adopted country. 

Marshall College, of which Dr. Rauch was the first president, and in 
some sense the founder, has been removed, within a few years past, from 
Mercersburg to Lancaster, where it is perpetuated on a larger scale un- 
der the name of “Franklin and Marshal) College,” another institution 
having been united with it, The Theological Seminary at Mercers- 
burg owes to his early influence something of the power with which 
it is acting not only upon the churches of the Heidelberg Confession but 
on the general progress of theological learning and opinion in this 
country. His work on Psychology was almost the first successful at- 
tempt to bring the German forms of thought into contact with the Amer- 
ican mind. At this moment his pupils are among the leading minds in 
“the German Reformed Church,” a body which, we trust, has a great 
and good work to do in this country, notwithstanding the vagaries of 
Prof. Nevin. 
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This volume, published almost sixteen years after the premature 
death of its author, presents him in a new light to those who have 
known him only as the author of “ Psychology.” It contains seventeen 
sermons preached by him in the chapel of the college at Mercersburg. 
President Gerhart, who was himself a pupi! of the author, has selected 
and edited these sermons with manifest judgment and good taste as 
well as with much modesty. He has so arranged them that though 
they were probably not written as a series all bearing on one sub- 
ject, they have in fact just that unity. They are valuable in themselves, 
and valuable as a specimen of the best kind of German preaching. They 
dwell less on the doctrine of the Atonement than is common in the 
Congregational Pulpits of New England, and indeed are much less doc- 
trinal ‘or theological than our American ideal of good preaching re- 
quires. At the same time they are soundly evangelical, and we cannot 
but feel that it would be a privilege to sit habitually under such preaching, 


The Bible in the Workshop, or, Christianity the Friend of Labor. By Rev. 

Joun W. Mears. New York: C. Scribner. 

Mr. Mears has not been altogether fortunate in naming his book. The 
title “ Bible in the Workshop,” suggests, by some association of ideas, 
the notion of a course of sermons, with or without texts from scripture, 
propounding to mechanics and working men, as a distinct class of hearers, 
the moral duties of their position and calling, and the motives with which 
Christianity enforces what may be called the industrial virtues. But the 
plan of this book is much broader, and its aim higher, than what the 
title seems to suggest. The book is not at all a volume of sermons. It 
is a broad and well reasoned discussion of the effects which the religion 
of the Bible produces upon the industrial interests of society, and espe- 
cially upon the condition and character of the operative classes. All 
sorts of readers will find it a valuable book, enriched with various and 
important information. 


Tales from the History of the Sazrons. By Emmy Tartor. A new Edition. 
New York: OC. S. Francis & Co., 554 Broadway. 


This little volume is deserving the attention of parents who wish their 
children to become well informed. No one except those who have 
undertaken the task, can compute the labor and research which is re- 
quired to convey an accurate idea of the times, whcn all the scenes de- 
scribed in this book occurred. Miss Taylor has well performed the 
difficult enterprise. 
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The Skeptical Era in Modern History ; or the Infidelity of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, the Product of Spiritual Despotism. By T. M. Post. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 


The readers of the New Englander need not be informed that the 
author of this book is among the ablest of our writers on religious sub- 
jects. In this volume he handles, with much originality of thought, as 
well as with characteristic force of language and affluence of imagery 
and illustration, a theme of great moment to our country and our 
times. 

The following passage taken from the “conclusion,” is a specimen of 
that quickening suggestiveness which characterizes the author's style. 
We commend it—and the whole volume—to the special attention of 
those wise men (wise only in their own conceit) who maintain that all 
testimony or protest against slavery is perilous and leads to infidelity. 

“In attempting to trace the great defection of Christendom from the Chris- 
tian faith during the last two centuries, we think we find, as was indicated in a 
former chapter, the causes tv be rather practical than speculative, more moral 
than intellectual, less theological than ecclesiastical. The religious insurrection 
of nations was political and social, rather than metaphysical. Their revolt was 
less from Christianity than the Church ; or at least was from Christianity be- 
cause of the Church. It was less a quarrel with dogma than with life, or it 
was with dogma because of life. So it was then: so it is now, and so it will 
be tothe end. The world will read the living epistles of Christianity, more 
than even the written word. And its faith will be determined by the exhibi- 
tion Christianity may make of itself in the life of individuals, communions and 
communities, more than in the schools of philosophy, or the halls of theo- 
logic debate. And we venture to predict that if the faith of the world ever 
suffers again a similar disaster, it will be from similar causes ; it will be not 
on pantheism, materialism, fatalism, pelagianism, but on some great moral 
apostasy oR Practica, Wrone, that primarily at least, it will be shipwrecked. 
Christianity then seemed to have allied itself with atrocious wrongs in society, 
to have become the champion of old and intolerable abuses and absurdities. 
And as men could not but distrust a religion which seemed to be in conflict 
with their conscience and moral sense,so they were compelled to hate one which 
threw itself across the path of human progress, opposed itself to social amelio- 
rations, and conspired with the oppressors and liberticides of the world.” pp. 
257, 258. 


Village Sermons ; or Fifty-two Plain and Short Discourses on the Principal 
Doctrines of the Gospel. By Gronce Bunper. American Tract Society. 
This volume has been read for nearly sixty years by thousands who 

have been blessed by its influence. It is issued by the American Tract 

Society in good style, and many will value it as associated with their 

earliest and best recollections. 
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The American Pulpit. Sketches Biographical and Deseriptive of Living Ameri- 
can Preachers. By Henry Fowier. Published by J. M. Fairchild & Co, 
New York. 


This volume contains a brief. forcible, and so far as we may judge, 
a well-intended exposition of the lives, characters and views, together 
with the mental and religious peculiarities of many of the most eminent 
preachers of the present day. The author in producing the work was 
prompted, he tells us, by a desire to portray, through living examples, 
the characteristics of the American pulpit. The task “of discussing 
living men and present religious movements” is undoubtedly a “ deli- 
cate” one;—but the writer has in a rare degree divested himself of any 
denominational bias in his delineations. The work professes a higher 
aim than merely to gratify curiosity ; or to offer flattery and give noto- 
riety to individuals. It seeks to set before us the religious peculiarities 
of our own age, and instruct us by the examples of some of the best of 
living men. 

Yet we must say that the department of literature in which this book 
finds its place, is one for which we have at the best only a moderate 
respect. The cases are very rare in which the fublic has any right to 
be made acquainted with the personal history of a living man. Books 
are fair game for the critics; but what is personal to the author, reviewers 
have no right to meddle with, unless the author brings himself forward 
as a topic of discussion. Dead men, and candidates for the Presidency, 
(who so far as any enjoyment of this life is concerned might as well be 
dead for the time being,) are legitimate subjects for biographers. And 
surely with a free range through all the catalogue of the dead, and 
through the ever-growing class of Presidential candidates, the writers of 
biography might find enough to do. It is not every man, nor every 
preacher, with all the temptations to vanity which beset a pastor be- 
loved by his people—who likes to find himself anatomized before his 
time, and handed out to the public and to posterity in a “ Sketch bio- 
graphical and descriptive.” In the present instance the thing is done in 
altogether a friendly way. We see not how any one of the “living 
American preachers ” who are sketched in this volume can complain of 
not being sufficiently praised. Indeed, the American Churches, one 
would think, ought to be thankful that they have so many preachers 
who are found worthy to be thus immortalized without passing the or- 
deal of the grave. 

Those who are disposed to see how “the times have changed and we 
have changed in them,” may amuse themselves by comparing in Math- 
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er’s Magnalia “ the third book entituled Polybius,” which “ contains the 
lives of many divines by whose evangelical ministry the Churches of 
New England have been illuminated,” with this polybiotic volume which 
contains “Sketches biographical and descriptive of living American 
preachers "—the style of the ancient book-maker, quaint, conceited, 
ponderously ornamented, and elaborately light, like flamboyant Gothic 
architecture, with the style of the modern, sketchy and dashing, as if he 
scorned to write otherwise than currente calamo—and those dead heroes 
of the Puritan age, (dead before the biographer dared to touch them,) 
with the modern “ living American preachers.” 


Parlor Dramas. By Wiittam B. Fowre. New York: J. M. Fairchild & Co, 

This book contains fifteen lengthy dialogues or pieces for the use of 
families and for exhibitions in seminaries. The pieces in their design 
and execution seem to be unobjectionable, and will no doubt afford 
innocent amusement to many a family party. 


Modern Greece. By Heney M. Bairp. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

To those who have not the time or the means to visit the scenes of 
classic history, the best substitute is to view them through the eyes of 
others. Although the work before us is not written in the form of a 
narrative, the Greece here described is the Greece which meets the eye 
of the modern traveler. Its geography, its ancient ruins, its social and 
religious condition, its customs, laws, language, literature, its govern- 
ment, its politics, its courts of justice, and the state of education, are 
each held before us in the view in which they presented themselves to 
the mind of the writer during a year’s residence, travel and study in 
that country. The book will much more than repay a perusal. 


The Huguenots, and other Books for the Young. American Tract Society. 

This little volume contains eight narratives :—The Huguenots ; Home 
Missionaries; the Visit ; the Bev; Legh Richmond Torry, Eleanor Mac- 
minnies; the Voyage of Life and the Collier Boy. It is beautifully 
illustrated. 


Practical Truths. By Rev. Ancamatp Atexanper, D. D.—Consisting of his 
various writings for the American Tract Society, and Correspondence from 
the Society's formation in 1825, to his death in 1851. American Tract So- 
ciety. New Haven: F.T. Jarman. 12mo., pp. 396. 

This volume is written with that simplicity and clearness of expres- 
sion which ever marked the writings of Dr. Alexander. “ Practical 

Truths” was his great field of effort, and no one was more happy than 
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he in presenting and illustrating these truths to the mind of the hearer, 
The volume contains about forty articles, written in the latter years of 
the author’s life, with a brief sketch of his character and of his decease. 
It is accompanied with a truthful likeness. It should be in every family 
rich or poor. 


The Family Bible; containing the Old and New Testaments, with brief Notes 
and Instructions, including the References and Marginal Readings of the 
Polyglot Bible. Vol.Il Psalms to Malachi. American Tract Society. 
This volume completes the unfinished work of Dr. Edwards. The 

entire work, we understand, is to be bound up in convenient style for 

family use. It will be noticed that Dr. Edwards had gone through the 

New Testament and the Old, (including the Psalms in the New,) leav- 

ing from Proverbs to Malachi, inclusive, unfinished, having been called 

away in the midst of his labors. The three volumes now completed 
make a valuable commentary for use in connection with family worship. 

The Notes and Instructions are concise, pointed and practical, and not 

too protracted to accomplish the object for which they were designed. 

The work is got up in the usual neatness of style which marks the 

issues of the Tract Society. 


Canterbury Tales. By Harerer Lez. Mason Brothers, New York. 

A series of pleasing romances belonging to the generation which has 
just passed away. As works of literature, they possess a high degree of 
merit ; and have taken a place among the standard works of fiction. 


Audubon: The Naturalist of the New World, his Adventures and Discoveries, 
By Mrs. Horace Sr. Joan. Revised and Corrected with additions, and illus- 
trated with Engravings by J. W. Orr, from original designs. New York: OC. 
8. Francis & Co. 

This book is not a memoir, but a fragmentary collection of the inci- 
dents in the eventful history of the eminent naturalist, which has been 
obtained from various sources. 

There is a deficiency of method in the arrangment, and of clearness 
and simplicity in the style. It contains however many valuable facts of 
natural history, and will gain the attention and enlarge the knowledge 
of the youthful reader. 


The Poetical Works of Horace and James Smith. Mason Brothers, New York. 

With the Rejected Addresses, the American public has long been 
familiar. Other pieces from these well-known authors have found their 
way into many of our periodicals; but this is, we believe, the first 
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American edition of their collected poems. They contain a fund of 

humor, and are written in a genial spirit, which cannot fail to infuse 

itself into the mind of the reader. 

Examples from the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By Mrs. L. H. Sie- 
ourney. First Series. New York: C. Scribner. 

All Mrs. Sigourney’s Prose writings, even more than her Poems, are 
remarkable for their beauty. This volume contains seventeen biograph- 
ical essays admirably written—every one exhibiting an impressive and 
useful example. Nine of the seventeen subjects are American—Benja- 
min Franklin, Roger Sherman, Oliver Ellsworth, William White, James 
Hillhouse and Stephen Van Rensselaer, are names that belong to the 
general history of our country. Mrs. Jerusha Lathrop, Rev. Dr. John 
Marsh, Mrs. Martha Laurens Ramsay, and Miss Ann Maria Hyde, are 
less conspicuous, but, as “ examples,” they are not less valuable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The New York Speaker, a selection of pieces designed for Academic exercises in 
Elocution. By W. P. Evgarron and Wm. Russert. New York: Mason & 
Brothers. 


A very good selection for the object. 


Canterbury Tales, By Sormia Lex. In one volume, New York: Mason & 
Brothers. : 


Greece and the Greeks of the Present Day. By Epmunp Asout. New York: 
Dix, Edwards & Co. 

Brittany and La Vendée. Tales and Sketches, with a notice of the life and 
literary character of Emilie Souvestre. New York: Dix, Edwards & Co. 


School Amusements: or how to make the School interesting. Embracing simple 
rules for military and gymnastic exercises, and hints upon the general man- 
agement of the School-room. With engravings. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 

Morals for the Young : or Good principles instilling Wisdom. By Euma Wu- 
tarp. New York: A. 8S, Barnes & Co. 

Arctic Adventure by Sea and Land, from the earliest date to the last expedition 
in search of Sir John Franklin. Edited by Erxs Sarcennt. With maps and 
illustrations. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The Moral Philosophy of Courtship and Marriage. Designed as a Companion to 
the “ Physiology of Marriage.” By thesame Author. Boston: J. P. Jewett 
& Co. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Mr. Dunn Browne's Experiences in Foreign Parts, Enlarged from the Spring- 
field Republican. Boston: J.P. Jewett & Co. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 
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Chaplains to the General Governsnent, with objections to their employment con- 
sidered. Also a list of all the Chaplains to Congress, in the Army and Navy, 
from the formation of the Government to this time. By Lorenzo D. Jouxson, 
Author of “Churches and Pastors of Washington.” New York: Shelden, 
Blakeman & Co. 

Life of Prince Talleyrand, with extracts from his Speeches and Writings. By 
Caartes K. MoHare. New York: C. Scribner. 

Memorials ¢. Captain Hedley Vicars, Ninety-seventh Regiment, By the Author 
of “The Victory Won.” New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 

ias from Gibel Tarek to Stamboul, By Harry Gringo, (Lieutenant 
Wisez,) United States Navy. New York: C. Scribner. 

Paul Fane; or Parts of a Life yet Untold. A Novel. By N. Panxer Wri, 

New York: C. Scribner. 


From the American Tract Society. 
Why do I Live? By Rev. Tuomas Suvrn, D. D., Pastor of the Second Presby- 
rian Church, Charleston, South Carolina. 


No Gains without Pains, A true life for the Boye. By H. C. Kxrent. 

Glimpses of Life in Africa. By Mrs, Anna M. Soorr, Missionary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, at Cape Palmas, West Africa. 

The Farmer and his Family. By the Rev. Ricuarp Knit. 


A Sketch of the Life and Character of Mrs. Emelie Royce Bradley, ten years a 
Missionary in Siam. By Nancy Roycz. 








